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On the sixth an %%, ‘h pages of this 
‘ of THE Star % » will be found 
s document which many of our readers 
pave heard of but few have ever read—the 
on the land question addressed, in 
, by Dr. Thomas Nulty, bishop of 
Heath, Jreland, to ihe clergy and Jaity of 
bis diocese. 
. This letter, it may be observed, was 
eritten by Dr. Nulty before he had read 
and Poverty,” or perhaps ever 
beard of me. It is the result of the inde- 
observation and study of a Catho- 
‘Bedivine, whose orthodoxy and theologi- 
@l Jearning no one can question, whose 
ee has been spent in a purely agri- 
: part of Ireland, ond wig, 
rogers this letter shows, is disposed to 
“wiew the land question from that stand- 
gint. Yet its conclusions are precisely 
the same as those with which my name is 
go often associated, and it will be evident 
zéo any ore who reads this letter that what 
# sometimes spoken of as “Georgeism,” 
gould with quite as much propricty be 
tvled “Nultyism.” 
- But what gives this letter a peculiar im- 
; portance here 2nd at this time, is its rela- 
jon to the case of Dr. McGlynn. The 
opinions which Archbishop Corrigan, sup- 
ported by the Roman propaganda, declares 
to be inconsistent with the teachings of the 
church and to have been condemned by 
the pope, are the same opinions which 
pave been openly taught by the greatest 
and most influential of the Irish Catholic 
prelates. The American priest has in noth- 
‘wg gone beyond the Irish bishop. He has 
pointed out the same injustice; he has pro- 
‘qdaimed the same fundamental truth; he 
has proposed the same remedy. What, 
then, becomes of Catholic uniformity if 
in New York Dr. McGlynn shall be ex- 
communicated, while in Ireland Dr. Nulty 
remains bishop of Meath? 
Perhaps, however, when he reads this 
letter in THE STANDARD, Archbishop Cor- 
 -yigan may communicate with Rome and 
have Dr. Nuity excommunicated also! The 
jaz propaganda cannot like the sturdy 
,: ee For it was he who, when they 
bent upon placing another tool of 
land in the archbishopric vacated by 
death of Cardinal McCabe, told them 
inly that they had no divine guaran- 
. that Ireland would remain faithful to 
the Roman see if they persisted in using 
their ecclesiastical power to crush the just 
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tweed i 
™-le that the Ivish 


a) ddressed) presents 
"5. ad laity of his dio- 
IS, st with the m:tn- 

ger in which “his erace” of New York 
saw fit to address his “subjects” on the 
“same questions. The one, as is evident by 
his letter, has made a long study of po- 
litical economy; ‘the other, as is evident 
by his pastoral, is in utter ignorance of 
its first principles. Yet Dr. Nulty, when 
moved to present his Jong and weil con- 
sidered views on the land question to the 
clergy and laity of his diocese, does so in 
the form of a personal essay, which he 
dedicates to them as his friends and breth- 
ven, expressly disclaiming in this the 
Official character of a bishop, and telling 
them: “Ihave no divine commission to 
enlighten you on your civil rights or to in- 
struct you in the pri ineiples of, land tenure 
Or political economy.” 

Archbishop Corrigan, on the contrary, as- 
sumes it to be the duty and privilege of his 
office to thrust his crude views upon the 
consciences of the Catholics of New York, 
and embodies them in an official pastoral 
which the priests of his diocese are com- 
pelled to read to their flocks from‘ their 
altars, 


The dedication of Biskop Nulty’s ad- 


‘dress is, in fact, the strongest testimony 


that could be given to the canonial cor- 
sectuess of the position of Dr. McGlynn— 
that as a Catholic priest he has a perfect 
right to hold whut opinions he pleases 
@pon questions of civil rights or political 
economy—all the stronger because this 
testimony that the ecclesiastical authority 
does not extend to matters of civil rights 
and political economy is given, ag a 
matter of course, by a Catholic bishop 
years before the American controversy 
had arisen. 


Of special interest to Catholics as present- 
ing the views of an eminent Catholic theo- 
logian and bishop, this letter of Dr. Nulty’s 
is well worthy the attention of men of all 
beliefs. For though containing here and 
there a sentence or a paragraph which 
may not be readily understood by those 
unfamiliar with the writings of the 
€conomists whose works it is evident Dr. 
Nulty has carefully studied, and bearing 
evidence of the influence of environment 
in the disposition 10 dwell on the ques- 
tion with peculiar reference to agri- 
culture, while almost ignoring the 
even more striking manifestations of 
the same principles in great cities 
aud industrial centers, this essay is yet as 
& whole a most admirable presentation in 
all its breadth and fullness of the land 
question, or rather, as Dr. Nulty clearly 
Tcognizes it to be, the great social ques- 
tion of our times. And to anyone who 
understands the great, almost crushing 
weight which the authority of the English 
“cohomists has had upon the thought of 
Cultured men on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the manner in which the Irish 


bishop, while accepting their views in 
many respects, discards their leadership in 
others, and goes straight to the heart of 
the most important questions will in- 
spire the greatest respect for his 
intellectual freedom and strength, not un- 
mingled with regret that his daily round 
of episcopal ministrations over a large 
diocese should leave him so little oppor- 
tunity for work of this kind. If Arch- 
bishop Corrigan would only get Dr. Nulty 
excommunicated as well as Dr. McGlynn, 
Ireland might lose a bishop, but the cause 
of the emanicipation of labor, the whole 
world over, would gain an apostle. 

In beginning his essay Bishop Nulty 
recognizes the wide and long acceptance 
of private property in land. Yet this he de- 
clares cannot justify an institution in itself 
unjust, and he points to the wide and long 
acceptance, even by the Christian church 
itself, of property in human flesh and blood 
as evidence that no amount of sanction 
that the woru can give to a social institu- 
tion ought to prevent inquiry into its essen- 
tial character. Having thus at the outset 
disposed of the main argument of the de- 
fenders of the right of private property in 
land, lhe gces on to show how and why the 
right of private ownership does attach to 
things that are produced by human labor, 
and how the recognition of this right is 
necessary to social well being. But from the 
necessity of private property in the prod- 
ucts of labor, he deduces with irresistible 
logic the common right to land, and in 
words which could not be made stronger, 
he, over and over again, asserts the abso- 
lutely equal right of every human being to 
the land of his country as his equal share 
in the gift of a common Creator. 

Starting again, from the _ irrefutable 
proposition that the inhabitants of every 
country are equally entitled to the use and 
enjoyment of the land of that country, Dr. 
Nulty proceeds to inquire how best this com- 
mon estate may be utilized to the greatest 
advantage of all, Showing that each indi- 
vidual is entitled to the full enjoyment of 
the fruits of his own exertions, and that 
security in the possession of land is neces- 
sary to the individual use of land, he 
arrives at the conclusion that the 
yaiue which the growth of — society 

gives to the original and indestructible 
qualities of the so}! should be taken for the 
use of the community, leaving to the im- 
prover or user that value which is due to 
his improvements or use. That rent, in the 
economic sense of the word (that is to say, 
the value attaching to land by reason of 
social growth and improvement, as distin- 
guished from the value which may be pro- 
duced upon it by the czertions of the individ- 
ual user), is the natuml provision for social 
needs, Dr. Nulty sevs with the utmost 
clearness. And this evidence. of creative 
intent fills hhivy, as j§ mersi every man who 
recognizes it, witha new and deep sense 
of the beauty of the creative scheme: For 
it shows that the wrongs and injustice 
which under present conditions seem due to 
the very advance of civililation, do not re- 
sult from any failure or jangle of. natural 
laws, but are due solely to the injustice of 
human Jaws, which, denying to the masses 
of men their most obvious natural rights, 
make what was intended by God for the 


use of all the private property of a few, 


and turn the patrimony of the whole people, 
the great fund arising from social growth 
and improvement, into a fund for the en- 
couragement of monopolization and waste 
and the promotion of monstrous social in- 
equality. Dr. Nulty sees cleariy the real 
reason why the marvelous increase of 
productive power by modern invention has 
failed to raise wages,‘ and why the 
enormous increase in wealth has served 
but to make want more bitter. He sees 
that the prime cause of our social diffi- 
culties, the real root of the seeming con- 
flict between labor and capital, which is 
the most menacing danger of our time, 
arises simply from the monopolization 
which has been permitted in that natural 
element indispensably necessary to pro- 
duction and to life, and he sounds the key- 
note of the great struggle for the eman- 
cipation of labor and the abolition of 
poverty in the rallying cry with which he 
concludes, ‘Back to the jand!” 


A notable thing about Dr. Nulty’s 
letter is its catholicity. It is not 
animated by that narrow spirit char- 
acteristic of the Irish parliamentary lead- 
ers, and which was recently emphasized 
in My. William O'Brien's refusal to attend 
the demonstration of New York working- 
men. Dr. Nally does not treat of the 

Ivish Jand question as though it were 
something peculiar to Ireland, and hav- 
ing no relation to the land question any- 
where else; but while he uses Irish 
illustrations, the Irish Jand question is in 
his view only the local phase of a world- 
wide question. Though he is directly 
addressing the agricultural tenants of 
Meath, he does not fail to point out that the 
land question is of as much importance to 
artisans and laborers and business men as 
it is to farmers. And he closes with an 
appeal to the masses of Great Britain, not: 
to have pity on Ireland; not to do any- 
thing specially for Ireland; not to take part 
in the settlement of an Irish question, but 
with the rallying cry of “Back to the 
land!” to join, for their own sakes and for 
the sake of their own country, in a com- 
mon struggle for the emancipation of 
labor everywhere by the assertion of the 
natural rights, not of Irishmen, but of 


man! 
If Dr. Nulty’s spirit had animated in 


Irish leaders, the landlords of the Britis 
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parliament, instead of being engaged to- 
day in pushing through a new coercion 
bill for Ireland, would have had every en- 
ergy engrossed in fighting for the retention 
of their own privileges. If the same effort 
and the same expenditure that have been 
devoted to the making of a purely Irish 
fight in the British parliament had been 
devoted to arousing the masses of the 
three kingdoms to a common strug- 
gle for common yights, England, 
Scotland and Wales would be to-day 
seething with revolt against that sys- 
tem of common robbery to which the 
oppressions of Ireland are due. For it is 
as true of nations and of parties as it is of 
men that he who would evoke sympathy 
must evince sympathy. To tell the 
British masses that the Irish struggle is 
merely for the Irish people; to substitute 
for the great principle of equal rights for 
all men in all countries a paltry two- 
penny demand that the Irish landlord 
should be compelled to scale down the rent 
of the Irish agriculiural tenant; to talk 
constantly of Irish evictions as though. 
evictions were unknown anywhere else, 
and of Irish oppressions as though 
the masses were nowhere else oppressed, 
is not merely to forego the opportunity to 
awake an answering chord in the hearts of 
millions, but to leave the opponents ofthe 
Irish cause free to avail themselves of 
prejudices of nationality ‘and creed that 
would be consumed as stubble in the flame’ 
of a common struggle for the common 
rights of all men. If Davitt had been per- 
mitted to carry the torch of social revolu- 
tion’ from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, 
as his good angel has_ constantly 
whispered to lim to do; if the 
Irish eloquence that has been wasted. 
on empty benches! at? St. Stephen’s 
in picturing Irish woes and demanding 
Irish concessions had rung out the clear 
note of God-given rights, the Irish leaders 
would ere this have “carried the war 
into Africa,” and a British revolution 
would have already begun te shake to their 
fallthe very foundations of monarchy and 
aristocracy. 

But instead of this, the effort of the men | 
who since 1882 have had control of the | 
Irish movement has been of a piece with 
the conduct of Mr. O’Brien in New 
York. They have striven in every way 
to avoid the identification of the Teh 
cause With the cause of universal freedom; 
they have pulled down and hidden away 
the grand banner of “the land for the! 
people” and have raised in its stead, not ° 
the harp of universal harmony and the 
sunburst of universal liberty, but a little 
green flag inscribed, ‘Home rule—for 
Ireland,” and “Twenty per cent reduc- 
tion—for Irish tenant farmers.” 

This magnificent declaration of funda-— 
mental principles by an influenual Irish 

bishop ought to have been scattered broad- 
cast through fTfrelund at icast, if not 
through England and Scotland as well; but 
instead of that it is probably as little 
known in Ireland as in the United States, 
The money which the Irish parliamentary 
leaders have expended in printers’ ink has 
been used to write down these principles, 
not to disseminate them. 

There are, however, three sentences of 
this letter that did once get a magnificent 
circulation, being printed in every daily 
paper in the three kingdoms and _ tele- 

graphed in hot haste to Cardinal Simeoni in 
Rome, They are the sentences beginning, 
“Now, therefore, the land of every 
country is the common property of the 
people of that country.” In 1882, when I 
was in Ireland as Gortexponilen’ of the 
Irish World, a copy of that paper (which 
wus then as carefully excluded from Ire- 
land as thongh it had been dynamite, 
although it was at that time advocating 
nothing but the moral dynamite of the 
idea that God made the land for the 
people) reached me in Dublin. It con- 
tained on the first page those sentences, 
with a fac simile of the signature of 
Dr. Nulty. Jt struck me that they 
would make a good thing to substitute 
for the “no rent” proclamations which the 
constabulary all over Ireland had been 
engaged in tearing down. As the leading 
men of the Irish movement were then in 
jail or in Engiand, the Ladies’ land league 
had the management of affairs, and Miss 
Parnell readily consented to send this ring- 
ing declaration out in proclamation form. 
with a request that it be postedup A 
few days thereafter the press of the three 
kingdoms contained, with appropriate 
comments, the shocking “incendiary 
proclamation of an Irish bishop,” which 
was being posted over Ireland.  “Tlis } 
eminence,’ Cardinal Simeoni, must 
have been deeply horrified. What Latin 
correspondence ensued I know not; 
but Dr. Nuity had to come out with a card 
stating that i he had nothing to do with the 
matter, which was indeed absolutely true. 


i 


Among my letters this week comes to 
me one from Ireland, written by one of the 
most learned and lovable regular priests 
that it has ever been my good fortune to 
know, expressing the strongest approba- 
tion of the stand taken by Dr. McGlynn, 
and inclosing his application for member- 
ship infthe Anti-poverty society. He has 
been enrolled. 


Another letter, postmarked this city, 
contains this. The name of the pastor to 
whom it is addressed and who sends it to 
me it is, of course, unnecessary to ss 


CHANCERY OFFICE, 
266 Mulberr street, 
New Youk, June 7, 1887. 
Reverend Sir—I am authorized by the most 


reverend archbishop to collect the cathedrati- 


cum for the present year. 


faith and morals, but a ma 


Your church is 
rated on the cathedraticum book at $200. 
Please remit to this office at your earliest con- 
venience. Yours very respectfully, 
Tomas 8S. PRESTON, 
Vicar-General. 

The cathedraticum is the tax which 
every Catholic church in this diocese is 
obliged to pay toward the personal salary 
of the archbishop. It used to be only $100 
instead of $200, and that when the archie- 
piscopal income from the deaths of Catho- 
lics was not so large as itis now. When 
Archbishop McCloskey was made a car- 
dinal it was doubled on the plea that more 
money was needed to support the dignity 
of the cardinalate. There was some excuse 
for this, since the red cap, and the bearer 
of the red cap, and the noble guard who 
accompanies him, and all the other heavy 
expenses must be paid for by the recipient. 
But it was not reduced when Archbishop 
Corrigan succeeded Cardinal McCloskey 
without being made a cardinal. The sub- 
ject priest who wishes this demand from 
‘‘My Lord” Preston printed in THE STaNp- 
ARD intends it as the only hint he dares 
to make that the cathedraticum ought to be 
reduced. Seeing thatthe archbishop gets a 
salary of $5,000 from the cathedral, besides 
the palace and its expenses, and that he has, 
moreover, a tax of $1 apiece on all the 
burials in Calvary cemetery, which must 
make his personal income something over 
$40,000 per year, while the salaries of 
parish priests are only 3800, the feeling of 
this pastor is quite natural. 


Nlustrative of the manner in which Prot- 
estants who have been so deeply concerned 
about papal aggressions are now applaud- 

ing the aetion, oe Rome in Dr. McGlynn’s 

case, is an article in the current number of 
the Episcopal monthly, the Church Review, 
by the Rev. E. F. V. Huiginn. Mr. Hui- 
ginn declares that, being a Catholic, Dr. 
McGlynn must submit his economic and 
political opinions to the pope, because the 
doctrine of infallibility carries with it the 
right to say what things this infallibility 
attaches to. 

Of what use, he asks, is this infallibility 
if each individual has the power to say: 
“This doctrine of mine does not come 
within the limits of faith or morals?” ‘Of 
what use is it if the pope does not know if 


,a certain proposition lies within the limits 


of his so-called infallibility?” 

If this Protestant view of the doctrine of 
! infallibility were really what Catholics 
understood by it, then, indeed, it would be 
past comprehension how any intelligent 
man could believe in the infallibility of the 
pope. But in reality, in the Catholic view, 
the limits of papal infallibility are not 
mly extremely narrow, but absolutely 
.ixed, To make an infallible utterance the 
spe must speak ex cathedra—that. is to: 


day, in his highest official capacity as head 
of the whole church; he must speak op: 


matters of faith and morals; and he must 
speak to the whole universal church. And. 
it 1s no more within the power of the pope 
to infallibly declare that a matter relates to 
faith and morals which does not obviously 
and to common apprehension relate to 
faith and morals than it is to address a 
part of the church and declare it the 
whole church, Or, to put the matter in 
another form, the quality of infallibility is, 
in the Catholic view, not positive, but neg- 
ative. It does not consist in an inspiration 
tospeak truthfully, but in a providential re- 
striction, which in certain conditions and 
upon certain subjects, prevents speaking 
falsely. Catholics believe, in short, tbat 
when speaking in any other capacity, on 
any other subjects, or to any other body, 
the pope could do or say what he pleased, 

and might make an utterance inspired by 
ignorance, or passion, or avarice; but when 
he comes to speak ex cathedra to the 
universal church, and on matters of faith 
and morals, if he tried to teach false doc- 
trine, Divine Providence would interfere 
to prevent him. 

For instance if Urban VIII, speaking ea 
eathedra and addressing the universal 
chureh, had declared, as a matter of faith 
and morals, that the earth did not move 
around the sun, but that the sun moved 
around the earth, no Catholic of the pres- 
ent day would deem that utterance in- 
fallible. Catholics would say that this 
utterance of Urban VIIL£ was not infalli- 
ble, because it did not fulfili one of the re- 
quired conditions of infallibility—because, 
no matter what Urbun VIII might have 
declared, the question whether the sun 
moved around the carth or the earth 
nioved around the sun was not a matter of 
iter cf physical 
science. 


Here is an authoritative statement of 
Catholic belief on this subject, taken from 
a standard Catholic text book, ‘The Faith 
of Catholics,” by Fathers Berington and 
Kirk, two eminent English priests, and 
which may be read with advantage, not 
only by those anti-Catholics who entertain 
the vulgar Protestant belief that a good 
Catholic can have no conscience or reason 
of his own, and is bound by his religion to 
believe anything the pope may tell him, 
but also by that class of Catholics who are 
just now doing their best to give color to 
this slander: 

EXTENT OF THE INERRANCY OF THE 
CHURCH. . 
PROPOSITION XL 

dé is no article of the Catholic faith that the 
chureh cannot err, either tn matters of fact 
not relating to faith, or in matters of dis- 
cipline, things alterable by the circumstances 
of time and place; or in niatters of speculation 


or eivil policy, depending on mere human 
judgment or testimony. These thiugs are no 


revelations deposited in the church tn regard 


of which alone she has the promised assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. 


I published last week, as furnished by a 
Catholic priest, the text of the oath deny- 
ing and abjuring the proposition that the 
earth moves round the sun, which the car- 
dinals of the holy inquisition—with the ap- 
proval of the then pope—compelled Galileo, 
two centuries and a half ago, to make. 
And I also published the declaration of this 
priest that Galileo flinched from his clear 
duty, and was even worse than those igno- 
rant cardinals and that ignorant pope, be- 
cause, knowing thatZthe earth did move 
around the sun, he did not suffer himself 
to be burned alive at the stake rather than 
deny that truth. 

In view of the coming excommunication 
of Dr. McGlynn for refusing to deny and 
abjure a truth as clear, and to men far 
more important, here is a question which 
Catholics ought to put to themselves: 

If Galileo had been excommunicated for 
refusing to deny that the earth moves 
around the sun—as he surely would have 
been if the disciplinary power of the church 
had not then possessed more effective 
means of coercion than it has now—what 
binding force would this excommunication 
have had upon Galileo, and what binding 
force would it have had upon other Catho- 


lics? 


Dr. McGlynn’s friends, with thesanction 
of Dr. McGlynn himself, have very prop- 
erly refused to have anything to do with 
the proposal to send a petition to Rome 
asking the pope to reimstate him as 
pastor of St. Stephen’s. The time when 
American Catholics could with self-respect 
petition the pope in this matter has gone 
by, and they owe it to themselves and to 
their faith to settle, once for all, thesques- 
tion whether their political opinions and 
political actions are to be dictated from 
Rome or not. Thisis not to be settled by 
petition, but by protest. The demonstra- 
tion which the workingmen of New York 
propose to hold on Saturday evening will 
be such a protest; but the protest that 
would be most effective, both on Madison 
avenue and at Rome, would be the shrink- 
age of the cathedraticum and the falling 
off of Peter's pence. The Italian 
monsignori will shrug their shoulders at 
American Catholic indignation so long as 
American Cathglic money continues to 
arrive regularly. And it might also be 
well for the Catholic masses of New York 
to consider whether there is not some way 
to reduce the extcrtionate charges for 
burials in Calvary cemetery; whether there 
is not some way of giving the people who 
support the churches some control over 
their own property, and whether it is wise 
to place so much public money, as now 
‘goes to Catholic institutions, in the hands 


of those who are engaged in iwaching the: 


slavish doctrine that American Catholics 
are not merely ecclesiastical, but political 
“subjects.” 


We are to have a six-million-dollar 
Protestant Episcopal cathedral in New 
York, and Prior Glynn, the Italianized 
Trishman who induced Davitt to apologize 
to Simeoni, has collected a lot of money to 
honor St. Patrick by adding another to the 
four hundred churches that already existin 
Rome. The pope has sent to Queen Vic- 
foria, in charge of three monsignori who 
are to be made bishops to further empha- 
size the gift, a magnificent mosaic wortha 
considerable part of the Peter’s pence 
that will come to him this year from 
suifering Ireland. Westminster abbey 
is being lined with scaffolding from 
which some thousands of people who 
never did a day’s work in their lives and 
some sixty representatives of ‘‘the work- 
ing classes” are to witness the grand pa- 
geant which commemorates the queen's 
jubilee. And Trinity church, New York, 
in grateful remembrance of the act of ‘ther 
gracious majesty’s” predecessor in giving 
that corporation the right to draw an im- 
mense income from the labor of the pres- 
ent generation of New Yorkers, is to cele- 
brate the same event by grand choral ser- 
vices. 

Consider the tenement houses of New 
York; consider the ‘‘jubilee” evictions in 
Ireland; consider the misery that festers in 
London, where philanthropists are getting 
un farthing dinners! What would Patrick, 
the swineherd and missionary—what would 
John, the divine—what would Christ, the 
carpenter's son—say to all this were they 
here to-day? 

Said Christ our Lord, ‘I will go and see 

How the men, my brethren, believe in me.” 

He passed not again through the gate of birth, 

But 1 made himself known to the “children of 
earth. 

Then said the chief priests, and rulers, and 
kings, 

“Behold, now, the Giver of all good things; 


Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 
Him who wlone is mighty and great.” 


Vith carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 
And in palace chambers lofty and rare 
They lodged him, and served him with kingly 
fare. 


Great organs surged,through arches dim 

Their jubilant floods in praise of bin; 

And in church, and palace, and judgment 
hall, 

He saw his image high over all. 

But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lora in sorrow bent down his head, 

Ard from under the heavy foundation stones, 

The son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church, and palace, and judgment |. 
hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 
| As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


“Have ye founded your thrones and, altars, 
thon, 


- Reclining 


PRICE Fi VE CENTS 


On the bodies aaa Ge of ivi ing men? 
And think ye that building sh ral endure, 
Which shelters the neble and crushes the poor? 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father's 
fold; 

I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven thesegeichteen hundred Years.” 


“Q Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built; — 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 


‘Our task is hard—with sword and flame 
To hold thine earth forever the same, 

And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
Anda motherless girl, whose fingers thi 
Pushed from Ler faintly Want and sin, 


These sect he in the midst of them, be 
And as they drew back their garment hem, 
For fear of defilement, “Lo, herve,” said he, 
“The images ye have made of: Me!” 

—James. Russell. Lowell. 


By and by there may arise here a cathe- 
dral worthy of agreat netropolis—a cathe- 
dral grander and more graceful than those 
which yet stand in England, mementoes of 
a time when there were no paupers in the 
land, and no one need fear that he could 
not make a living—a ‘poem in stone” that 
shall express, not the ostentation of a sect, 
but the faith of apeople. This generation: 
will hardly build it. Other work musk be 
done before that can come. 


— 


An artist sends me a pen and ink draw- 
ing of striking power. and sug: 
A high, heavily buttressed wall supports 
the foundation of an esplanade, from 
which arise stately palaces and porticos. 
around a well covered table 
a party of revelers raise high their 
goblets .as they toast each. other, 
and preceded by cymbals and trum- 
pets, and carried in couches resting on 
men’s shoulders and sheltered by peacocks’ 
fans borne above their heads, other guests 
are approaching. On the ccping of the 
wall a jester has stretched himself as if for 
a nap, and a coquettishly dressed serving 
maid who has set down a tray of refresh- 
ments, stands in listless attitude with hand 
on hip, both looking with most languid 
interest on what is going on_ below. 
There a group of emaciated, haif- 
naked wretches bend in __ resigned 
adoration or prostrate themselvesin prayer 
before the face of the wall. Mounted on a 
ladder, stretching from the lower ground 
tenanted by the starving wretches to the 
top of the wall, a monk in the habit of one 
of the preaching orders, whose burly form 
prevents any one else from climbing up, is 
standing painting. He has painted a maze 
of angels’ wings and clustering heads of 
cherubs, anil is nowengaged in Wiling in s 
figure of Christ, while-over-ali he hes 
painted the words, ‘‘Blessed are the poor. 
in Spy for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

This drawing, SS re expresses at a2. 
glance more than many words could say, — 
is typical of the frame of mind of many 
men who have come to hate religion be-. 

cause they have seen it made the bulwark 
of injustice, and to war against the 
very idea of a future state because it has 
seemed to them that the hope of heaven 
was used to make men submissive under 
wrongs on this earth. 

The artist—I never knew him before— 
who sends me this says: 

I send you a drawing once intended for 
publication, but fortunately never used. I 
am glad it was not used, forI now feel like 

saying to that noble man, McGlynn: “Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian!” Nay, 
in all but that kindly, reverent faith of his in 
the supernatural [hope Iam. I accept Christ 
asthe type of humanity and of the highest 
love of the good. 

It was from the hearts of men like this— 
men who in their soul’s hunger have asked. 
of the churches bread and-been given @ 
stone, that there burst that joyous shout, 
that storm of exultant applause which 

none who heard will easily forget, that 
at the first meeting of the Anti-poverty so- 
cicty greeted the words, “Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done, on earth,” as they 
fell from the lips of the priest who stands 
under the shadow of excommunication be- 
cause he will not deny the truth and give 
up the hope and the struggle for the reign 
of justice here. 

Let Rome excommunicate this- priest, if | 
it will, There is behind him what made 
the Pantheon a Christian temple; what 
planted the cross on Tara’s hill. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


Let the Big Boycott Conre. 


SKANEATELES Fats, N. Y., June 12.—I ate 
tended the lecture of Dr. McGly nn at Syra- 
cuse on the 8th inst. He is full of sincerity 
and earnestness that shows. a soul full of love 
to God and man. He has thrown himself with 
the masses, to be sacrificed and made a burnt 
offering for their interests and ‘welfare that 
Will let a new flood of light shine on the 
world. Well, Jet the big boycott come. . 
It will greatly heip to spread the light. Truth 
and justice must prevail. M. Eo MeaGuer. 

The Struggle Must Go On, 

NEWTON, Ean., June 11.—Whether Dr. Mee. 
Glynn be excommunicated. or not, the strug-. 
gle will go on. until all men and women shall. . 
be free, whether they be Catholics or Protes- 
‘tants, and the sooner the Corrigans and the 
would-be saviors of society undersiEnu this. 


the better for all concerned. 
O. P. ANDERSON: 


The McGlynn Fund. 
THe STANDARD has received from Mr. Carew 


of the Carpenters’ association fifty dollars fo 
the. ieGlyan fund, . 


cestiveness. 


 ANTLPOVERTY. 


ANOTHER CROWDED HOUSE AT THE SO- 
CIETY’S SEVENTH MEETING. 


Au Impressive Address by Dr. McGlyun— 
A Shere Speech by Mr. James J. Gabas— 
Questions Answered by Louis F. Pest. 
Last Sunday eveniag the Academy of Music 

Was again crowded in every part, people 

standing three and four deep behind the last 

rows of seats. The programme was one of 
more variety than usval. Mr. W. T. Croas- 
dale was the chairman. He anncunced that 
as Dr. McGlynn was to take a train for Au- 
burn ata few minutes past 9 o’clock every 
moment possible would be given him after his 
arrival. Miss Mumier’s chorus then  be- 
gan singing “The Cross of the New 

Crusade,” but had finished only one 

verse when Dr. McGlynn came upon the stage. 

The cheering that greeted him was loud and 

Jong. The doctor waited until it was possible 

te control it, which he did by signaling for 

silence by a gesture of the hand. His manner 
in beginning his address, while utterly unaf- 
fected, was deeply impressive, and as he 
proceeded it became touching. His voice, al- 
ways pleasant, was clear and musical, and as 
he clothed in choice language the lofty senti- 
ments that animated him, his audience at 
times seemed spellbound—lost in admiration 
of his truth, courage, conscience and splendid 
taients. A man’s voice called out loudly, 
just as he was about to begin, “God bless 
you, Dr. McGlynn” and there was not one 
who beheld him and thought of his high pur- 
pose and sterling manhood but echoed the 
same prayer in his heart. Dr. McGlynn said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentiemen.— 
Your kind and flattering applause does not 
elate me. It fills me with a strange sense of 
responsibility. It is a dangerous thing for 
any man to be very much applauded. We 
must all be conscious how weak, how im- 
perfect and how impotent we are, except so 
far as we become instruments in the hands of 
Him who disposes all things most: powerfully 

_ and most sweetly for His own most worthy 
ends. (Hear! hear! and applause.) Your ex- 
cessive kindness to me lays a most sacred 
obligation upon me (applause); It obliges me 
to be careful of every word that I utter; to 
think seriously of everything that I do, to 
amalce no misstep if T can avoid it. 

It is particularly incumbent upon us when 
we would do anything great or good for the 
interests of justice and for the interests of 
humanity, to remember that) we are but in- 
struments in the hands of another: that we 
are but mere instruments upon which the 
Master must play and sweep the chords and 
touch the keys, inspire the thoughts and give 
the fit and the apt and expressive word, so 
that the truth may be communicated from mind 
te mind; and the impulse to love and to pro- 
mote a great cause may spread Jike wildfire. 
After we have accomplished great things, 
after we have raised the banner high in the 
mame of Christ, we have, after all, but to 
acknowledge that we are unworthy servants. 

So your applause is preaching to me a good 
sermon. Ii is teaching me my duty. Iask 
not so much your applause, but your sympa- 
thy and pravers that I nay be a little less un- 
worthy of your applause (creat applause) and 
that I shall be stimulated by your applause, by 
the confidence you seem to repose inmy judg- 

- ment, by the perfect confidence that you seem 
to have in the integrity of my motives (great 
applause), to be allowed more carefully to 
weigh every thought and judgment, to be 
slow to speak words that might be misunder- 
stood; ina word, to do nothing that may 
bring a single stain upon the fair white ban- 
mer of our crusade (cries of “Hear, hear,” 
and applause). or be in the least degree un- 
worthy of the benediction of Him from whose 
sacred sign of redemption we have taken the 
syinbol of our holy war. (Applause.) 

Yam profoundly impressed with the com- 
parative nothingness of time, with the com- 
paratively trifling character of the things, 
the toys, the children’s playthings, the child’s 
rattle, the sugar stick, that men call pleasure 
and business and politics and statesmanship, 
and dignify with the name of affairs, except 
so far as all these things that busy the brain 
and torment the heart and engross the fancy 
of men are signs and symbols of spiritual 
things. 

The things of time and sense bave no value, 
except so far asthey are the outward mani- 
festation, the remembrance and the prophetic 
expression of tht things of the soul, of the 
things of eternity. The ideal is the real, the 
eternal. The ideal truth and justice and 
goodness and beauty are the real. And 
these things that scem to us alone real are but 
the imperfeci and transitory outward mani- 
festations and expressions of the eternal real- 
3ty which is in the mind of God. Things here 
are true not because they are here, but be- 
cause they are a transcript of the eternal idea 
in the mind of God. Our knowledge of these 
things is borrowed from the things them- 
selves, but the truth of these things is not in 
themselves, but in their conformity with the 
eternal truth, with the ideal in the mind of 
the Creator. (Applause.) 

Itis the teaching of Christian philosophy 
that not only is it necessary that there should 
be an infinite and eternal and al!-wise Creator 
in order that anything should have begun to 
be, but also that there must be the constant, 
never failing concurrence of the Creator 
in order to prevent all things from instantly 
failing into nothingness. There is only one 
Being in the whole universe that has the rea- 
son of his being in Himself, and that is God. 
All other things would instantly, by the 
very necessity of their nature, fall into non- 
existence, if God should but for an instant 
Rar lata His concurrence and His supporting 
~ hand. , 

- One who is fu!! of this thought, of this true 

philosophy of the teachings of this Christian 
metaphysics, surely must be impressed with 
un overwhelming sense of the importance of 
the things of eternity, of the importance of 
the ideal world, of the world of perfect jus- 
tice and truth and goodness and beauty, and 
must find worthy objects in the pursuits of 
time only so far as they are the signs and 
symbois and means for the accomplishment of 
the things of eternity. (Applause.) 

This is religion. This 16 the teaching of the 
Christian schools. This is the teaching of the 
Christ. | 

Now, then, so far from our crusade being of 
such anature as to draw men away from 
God; from the pursuit of spiritual things; 
from intense and ardent love of the unseen 
truth, and goodness and beauty, by teaching 
them to covet more the things of this world, 
to prize them more highly and to devote 
themselves more unreservedly to the attain- 
ment of them at the expense of higher and 
better things, we ussert, and must never tire 
of asserting, that. a large part of the purpuse 
of this crusade is to bring men nearer to God 
fapplause); is to bring back religion to the 
world (applause); is to teach men that the 
apparently trifling and otherwise unworthy 
pursuits of time—the daily tasks, the un- 
pleasant burdens, the dreary treadmill of 
human life—would be without an adequate 
purpose if a sacramental value were not 
#iven to them by the moral nature and the 
Spiritual dignity of man, investing them with 


that we, by performing these tasks of time; 
by the patient and loving bearing of these 
burdens that the Father has laid upon us; by 
the constant treading day after day in the 
weary way of duty, no matter how humble or 
how undistinguished it may be, are but per- 
forming duties which, when regarded from 
the moral side, when seen by those who look 
down from the kingdom of God, take on a 
dignity, a grace, a charm, a benediction, that 
never could be in the things of time, except so 
far as they have reference to the things of 
eternity. : 

For those of us who take this view, every 
step is counted by the angels of God, every 
‘cross becomes inexpressibly precious, every 
task has its eternal reward. We feel that we 
are weaving here a wondrous tapestry, which 
can be enjoyed by those who are on the other 
side. We are weaving thread after thread in ap- 
parent confusion; but He who has pianned the 
tasl, who has designed all the destinies of the 
universe, in giving us the moral law that we 
are to obey even when we cannot see its full 
purpose or the bencficent ends that it is ulti- 
mately to attain, bids us go on in perfect faith 
that somewhere, some time, somehow, the 
tapestry that we are weaving shall be placed 
in its proper frame, and even we shall be per- 
initted to see the perfect beauty of the design, 
the wondrous work of art, the wondrous crea- 
tion that shall have been made by human beings 
in humble, lowly fulfilling of the tasks that 
have been assigned to them by duty. (Ap- 
plause.) : 

The whole human family is composing and 
performing a magnificent oratorio that is 
sending up a wondrous ascription of praise to 
the Creator. (Applause.) The silent perform- 
ance of duty, the humble love of spiritual 
things, the temptation secretly and _ success- 
fully resisted, the charity to others not be- 
cause of the lovableness we may find in them, 
but because on every human being we find 
stamped the image of the Creator (applause); 


_all these things lend a grace and a dignity to 


our live- and give a ready answer to the 
skeptical question, “Is life worth the living, 
is the battle worth the fighting, is the burden 
worth the bearing ” 

Yes, the battle is worth the fighting! And 
to those who understand the magnificent ob- 
jects that are to be obtained by the victorious 
fighting of the battle of life, the very strife 
itself takes on a fierce delight; and we feel 
that it is better to buttle, to receive many a 
wound, to bear upon our souls and upon our 
bodies the scar of many a conflict. as we shall 
enter the portals of our Father’s kingdom to 
hear from Him the acknowledgement of our 
well-earned triumph for having fought His 
battle. (Great applause.) The burden is 
worth the bearing through the heat of the 
day, through the arid wilderness, in spite of 
hunger and thirst, in spite of the mockery of 
those who, self-indulgent, lie in the shade 
and wonder that we should continue iu the 
performance of a task for which there scems 
to be for a time so little and so unworthy a 
requital. The burden is worth the bearing if 
we have the assurance that somehow, some- 
time, we shall be able to lay it down at the 
feet of the Father, to learn from Him the se- 
cret why he has asked us to bear it, and to 
receive the assurance that, having borne it 
well and faithfully for His dear sake, and 
after the example of Him who by our Father 
was made the exemplar, the teacher of hu- 
manity—we shall deserve an everlasting re- 
ward. (Applause.) 

It was the perception, the clear perception 
of these great truths that made him whom 
we honor ourselves by calling our guide, our 
philosopher and our leader, Mr. Henry George 
(great applause), say that in the heart of 
these supposed nihilists, anarchists, dyna- 
miters, in spite of their hatred of so much that 
is good, in spite of a spirit that at times may 
seem satanic in its blind desire for revenge, in 
spite of a spirit that would seem so destruc- 
tive and so subversive and at times absolutely 
atheistic—that there is for allthat more of 
the essence of religion in them than in many 
of those who sit in the foremost places in the 
synagogue and thank God that they are not 
like the rest of mankind (applause and 
cheers), socialists, atheists, dynamiters, fol- 
lowers of Henry George (laughter and ap- 
plause), engaged in a Quixotic crusade. 

And yet it was not the purpose, the intent, the 
thought of Mr. Henry George, and no more is 
it my thought or purpose, to justify the ex- 
cesses of nihilists or socialists or dynamiters, 
whatever they may be. But what we have 
said, and what, in spite of obloquy, we shall 
not be afraid to say again and again (great 
applause), is this: That the very rage, the 
very fury, the very apparent satanic hatred 
of the nihilist and the dynamiter is a mag- 
nificent tribute of the spiritual and better 
part of man to the god-given instinct of 
justice. (Applause.) Take away injustice, 


preach to the dynamiter, to the extreme 


socialist, to the nihilist, of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man (applause): 
teach him that the crimes that outrage him, 
that make him so bitter agaiast the existing 
order of things, are not the result of the law 
of God, but are the necessary penalty, the 
self-inflicted, the natural penalty of the 
violation of God’s law—and he ceases to be 
the dynamiter (applause); he ceases to be the 
atheist; he takes ona reverent and a loving 
spirit; his sense of justice is satisfied, and he 
is the more willing to work by peaceful, law- 
ful and constitutional means for the rights of 
the wronged, for the preaching of the gospel 
of truth, until we shall have attained a 


.Majority of the voters (applause), who shall 


constitutionally and lawfully re-write the 
laws and satisfy the cravings for absolute 
equal justice among mea. (Great applause.) 
‘We are talking about. nihilists, social ex- 
tremists, dynamiters, in this.favored land of 
ours. Wecan persuade them—we have succeed- 
ed already in persuading nota few—totake on 
a different spirit. When they are permitted to 
see, like a gleam oraray of light, that by 
corstitutional means these reforms may be 
accomplished, they will be patient until they 
exhaust all such constitutional and lawful 
means. We are not talking about other coun- 
tries that, unfortunately for them, are different. 
from ours, where constitutional justice doesnot 
exist, where even petition is considered acrime, 
where the despotic spirit of one man makes 
him the lawgiver and absolute master of a 
hundred millions of people (hisses); it is idle 
for us to prate to suchas are subject to so 
brutal a despotism, of lawful and constitu- 
tional agitation; where even a respectful peti- 
tion to the despot: may be considered as an 
insult to offended majesty (bisses); where the 
construction to be put upon the petiiion and 
the penalty to be awarded to the petitioner 
all rest with the unrestrained will of a despot. 
Will some one be kind enough to tell us what 
will be the constitutional and lawful remedy 
by which the people of Russia can accomplish 
their necessary reforms? (Voices from all 
over the hall, “Dynannte, dynamite,” and ap- 
plause. Another voice, ‘Send Bayard there.”) 
It is very painful and humiliating for us to 
observe how strangely the tone and the tem- 
_per of very many of our American fellow citi- 
zens have changed within a few years; how 
rapidly the spirit of the fierce demccracy bas 
died out: how it has become fashionable to ad- 
mire and to toady to despotism anywhere 
and everywhere (applause); how it has become 
the correct thing to congratulate and to honor 
any wretched scion of the ruling family of 
the unfortunate country to which we have 
just been alluding; how a great many Ameri- 
cans consider it a great honor to be admitted 
to make a bow before the presence of crowned 


a adcal truth and goodness 4nd beauty. So | majesty (hisses); how it has got to be one of 
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the dearest objects of the heart of some 
American fathers and mothers to wed their 
daughters to men whonr they have to bribe 
with a good round sum of money to conde- 
scend to honor American girls with the touch 
of their hands, and with the imparting of 
their inherited titles of nobility. (Hisses and 
laughter.) 

A friend of mine from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, was visiting Rome some years ago, 
when a young ecclesiastic came to him on a 
matrimonial embassy from an antiquated Ro- 
man duke, the great great grandson of a pope. 
Ihappen to know all about the story, and was 
intimately acquainted with the parties, for 
the lady in questicn happened to be my own 
niece. This Benedictine monk came with a 
serious proposal to the father of the child to 
the effect that if he would put down four hun- 
dred thousand dollars the duke would conde- 
scend to marry the girl and impart to her the 
title of a duchess. Iam happy to say that the 
propcsal was not accepted (applause), although 
it came through so eminently respectable and 
ecclesiastical a channel. (Laughiter.) 

Now, then, I think it will be oneof the mag- 
nificent objects to be attained by this crusade 
that it will revive the spirit of American re- 
publicanism and democracy. (Applause.) It 
teaches, as a matter of political economy, 
sound philosophy and true religion, that the 
liberty and the equality of men (applause) 
spoken of in our magnificent Declaration of 
Independence (applause) are in wondrous con- 
sonance With the very spirit of the gospel of 
Christ. This is the gospel of the new crusade 
(applause), the equal brotherhood of man, the 
equal rights of all men to the general boun- 
tics that God the Creator has spread out so 
lavishly for the use, the comfort and the in- 
struction of His children. (Applause.) 

Our movement is necessarily a moral one. 
We must appeal to the sentiments of the 
masses as against the classes. We must bein 
sympathy with the poorest, the lowliest. We 
must necessarily be on our guard against aris- 
tocrats. We must necessarily believe that it 
will be as hard for a true aristocrat to enter 
heart and soul into this movement as it is, by 
the very teaching of the Master Himself, diffi- 
cult for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. (Applause.) 

Dr. McGlynn brought his short address to 
a conclusion with the announcement that he 
was obliged to catch a train in order to keep 
an Cigacement for the morrow in Auburn, 

The chairman then made several announce- 
ments cf meetings during the coming week. 
He said that the audience that was present 
and cheered McGlynn to the echo did not look 
as if the doctor was very much isolated. He 
then alluded to the parade and mass meeting 
that was to be given in honor of Dr. McGlynn 
on the following Saturday, and said that the 
Anti-poverty society hud at its last business 
meeting resolved to participate in a body. 
He also invited the audience and their friends 
to participate, and requested them all to meet 
at Irving hall at six o’clock on the afternoon 
of Saturday to arrange for the parade. The 
society will have one of the places of honor 
in the procession, St. Stephen’s parishioners 
having the first place. 

The chairman also announced that next 
Sunday evening the Anti-poverty society will 
have two meetings, one in the Academy of 
Music and one in Irving hall, each of which 
will be addressed by Dr. McGlynn, Rev. 
Hugh O. Pentecost and Mr. Henry George. 

The choir then sang “Land and Labor,” and 
Mr. Croasdale introduced the author of the 
song, Mr. James J. Gahan, who was received 
with great applause, and said: 

Mr. Chairman Ladies and Gentlemen—While 

I was sitting here this evening I could not but 
congratulate myself upon the fact that I had 
a very peaceably-disposed gentleman sitting 
beside me. Within a week or two, in this 
city, it has become suddenly fashionable for 
men who style themselves Irish nationalists 
to denounce dynamiters, and remembering that! 
resource of civilization which has occupied 
‘the pages of so many of our New York papers 
‘during the past week, Icould not but con- 
‘gratulate myself upon the fact that I had 
‘such a very peaceably disposed individual as 
‘my friend Mr. Redpath (applause) sitting be- 
tween me and my very good friend, that 
awful dynamiter, John MecMackin. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The position which has been assigned to me 
this evening by the executive committee of 
this Anti-poverty society fills me with embar- 
rassment. To follow the great man who has 
planted the cross of the new crusade on the 

‘hilltops of our consciences, is to bring forth 
in sharp and vivid contrast the richness of his 
gifts and the poverty of ny own. (Applause.) 
But in this crusade there is room and work 
for ail. There is room and work for such a 
great man as all acknowledge our great cru- 
sader to be. (applause.) There is room and 
work for one who is as humble as I am. 
There is room and work for all who believe in 
doing their duty toward their fellow men,” 
independent of the sneers of a hostile press, 
and always ready to repel and resist the ad- 
vances of corrupt politicians and_ political 
halls. (Applause.) 

We have heard uttered on this platform 
great truths; and a speaker in this new cru- 
sade can, perhaps more than most men, real- 
ize what must have been the fecling of the 
Hebrew emancipator when he heard from out 
the burning bush the words which told him 
that the ground on which he stood was holy. 
And grand and holy is this spot, because here 
a grand anda holy man has stood preaching 
and teaching the great truths of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man; 
teaching us that as God is uo respector of per- 
sons He cannot extend his benediction over 
hearts which do respect persons; teaching us 
that if we are to fulfill our duty, if we are to 
carry out the mission of our hearts and souls 
in its fullest and completest sense, we must be 
prepared to carry on a battie for truth, for 
justice, for right among men, a combat for 
liberty, equality and fraternity, an undying 
struggle against the apologists—be they ec- 
clesiastical or Jay, Ieare not—of the system 
which creates ciasses and which oppresses the 
masses. (Applause.) 

And how does this Anti-poverty society pro- 
pose to accomplish this mission? By infusing 
into the hearts and the minds and the con- 
sciences of men the creat fact that there can- 
not be any other than a hideous and horrid 
system of things existing until all men rise 
up in their might and dignity, and bring about 
by their own acts the restoration of natural 
justice among men. (Applause.) 

It is, my friends, a magnificent mission, and 
it isa mission which is not likely to down at 
the bidding of the politicians of this or any 
other city. (Applause.) And why? Because 
we have flung out our banner inscribed with 
these great words, that poverty, that crime, 
that misery, must exist and cannot be eradi- 
cated until all the bounties of nature created 
by the eternal God are thrown open to all 
and made free of access to all. (Cries of 
“Hear! hear!” and applause.) 

In other words, as has been said on this 
platform by Mr. George and Dr. McGlynn and 
Mr. Pentecost, we want the earth, and with 
nothing less than the earth will we be satis- 
fied. (Applause.) We want the land for the 
people (applause); and in making our demand 
for the restoration of the land to the people, 
we do so with a firm resolve and a fixed de- 
termination never to allow any mere expe- 
diency or any mere tricks of opportunism to 
make us lower that fair banner or enter upon 
compromises with the devil and with wrong. 

We have seen in a newspaper published in 


chis city this morning, a newspaper largely 
read by the countrymen and countrywomen 
of Michael Davitt, amost extraordinary state- 
iment. The editor makes a faint ef- 
ort, a very silly attempt, to prove that 
the utterances of Bishop Nulty have 
not been correctly or fully quoted, but 
have been garbled by those on this side of 
the Atlantic who believe in the doctrine of 
the land for the people. And in order to 
make good his strange and silly case, he tells 
us that the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland have 
had a meeting recently, and that they’ de- 
clared that the only just and fair settlement 
of the land question at the present time over 
there in Ireland would be for the gov- 
ernment to buy out the landlords’ in- 
terest in the soil and then relet that 
soil to those of the people who desire 
to occupy it, at a rent much below that 
which the landlords are now enabled to ob- 
tain for it. The editor says, “There is not 
a word about land nationalization in this” 
(Laughter.) Why, do not the very words of 
‘the resolution declare that in the opinion of 
the bishops and archbishops of Ireland, the 
land of the country should be bought out by 
the government? What is the government? 
The government is the state, the government 
is the people. That it should be relet to those 
who desire to occupy it. Relet by whom? 
Relet by the government, by the state, by the 
people, back to the people, with rents to be 
paid back to the people, back to the state, 
back to the government, in order to carry on 
the functions of government. (Applause.) 
And with the exception of the very vicious 
doctrine of the resolution that the land 
thieves now in occupancy should be compen- 
sated, there is not a single essential feature 
of difference between the land theory as 
preached upon this platform and the land 
theory as declared just, equitable, wise and 
judicious by the assembly of archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland. (Applause.) 

My friends, on this platform to follow me 
there is a gentleman who deserves always at 
the hands of the people in this city a royal 
welcome—no, an anti-poverty welcome; and I 
believe that he will much better be able to 
interest, and, above all, to instruct you, and 
it is the instruction you get here, not the 
regular attendance at these mectings, that is 
useful. And forthe purpose of enabling him 
to be assailed from all quarters of this vast 
audience with questions pertinent to the issue, 
I will retire, first thanking you for the friend- 
ly attention you have given me, and at the 
same time joining my voice with that of your 
worthy chairman in the hope that not a single 
member of the Anti-poverty society, not a 
single friend of the society, man or woman, 
will be found absent next Saturday evening, 
but will be there (applause) to tell that marble 
hearted archbishop (hisses) who lives in that 
marble hall, to tell those people over in Rome 


1 (hisses) that the day has passed, if that day 


ever existed, when he or they could or can 
with impunity dare to lay their sacrilegious 
hands upon the ark of American freedom, the 
American ballot box! (Applause). 

Chairman Croasdale then introduced Mr. 
Louis F. Post, and announced that he would 
answer such questions pertinent to the ob- 
ject of the meeting as anyone might choose 
to put. 

Mr. Post said: 

Ladics and Gentlemen: Without any! van- 
ity, I confess that Iam very much embarassed 
by the duty which your committee has as- 
signed to me to-night: and I assure you now 
that I shall not undertake to perform that 
duty in full. Idonot propose to set myself 
up as a prize answerer of conundrums. But I 
will tell you what I will do. If there is any 
one in this audience Who has any doudt upon 
this subject, who has any objection to make 
to our propositions, who is seriously inquiring 
into the subject, and who in that spirit will 
ask a question, I will answer him here and 
now if I can. If I cannot answer him here 
! and now I will lock into the question and sce 
‘that he gets an answer, if there is one. And 
if his question isa vital question, and after 
consideration and reflection cannot be an- 
swered, then that is the end of our crusade. 
(Applause.) . 

We see about us a condition of poverty, 
and it is from that poirt that we start. Pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty; poverty among 
the people who work, and plenty among the 
people who are idle. (Applause.) And our 
attention is attracted by this anomaly. How 
can it be? We know that there are no ma- 
teriai things that we enjoy in this world that 
are not produced by human labor and main- 
tained by human labor. Then how happens it 
that he who works from morning until night 
isin poverty, and he who spends his days 
and his nights as he pieases is in wealth? How 
happens it?) That is the question that we have 
put to ourselves, and it is the question that 
we put to you. 

We are told sometimes that if men would 
only be moral and honest and industrious there 
would be no poverty. But we know that the 
work, the industry and the honesty of the 
masses will not abolish poverty so Jong as the 
classes have possession of the source of wealth 
without which no wealth can be produced. 
(Applause.) We have traced poverty in the 
world to the private ownership of the earth. 
So long as the earth can be privately owned, 
so long will we have poverty, and so long 
will poverty increase and spread and inten- 
sity. And itis for that reason that we pro- 
pese to get the earth back again. (Applause.) 

We do not intend to divide this earth up. 
That is not. necessary nor desirable. So long 
as there is no such thing as rent, any one can 
take what land he wants. Then there would 
be no necessity for an anti-poverty society. 
Slavery takes a different form then—the form 
of chattel slavery. But under present con- 
ditions one needs not to own men, for he who 
owns the land owns the men who must live on 
and out of the land. 

What we want is the rent, the rent of the 
land. No land has rent until twe men want 
it; and as the number of men who want it in- 
creases, the rent increases. That we have 
noticed, and that you can notice al] about 
you, all over the civilized world. Rent is 
produced by no man; it is born of the compe- 
tition cof men for the privilege of using the 
earth on which they live. 

Now we say we will take that rent for the 
people. How shall we take it? We propose 
to take it by the present methods of taxation. 
We will abolish all taxes save taxes on land 
values. We will abolish taxes on all products 
of labor. and put taxes on land values and in- 
crease those taxes as.the values of the land 
grow until he who says I own this ground may 
say so. but it won't do him any good. (Ap- 
plause.) But we do not propose that those 
taxes shall absorb the whole rental value at 
once. -We propose at the beginning merely 
to shift present taxation. That is enough. 
That raises the whole question. We have no 
right to tax one class of property and exempt 
all other classes. We concede that any man 
would have a right to object—landlords 
would have a right to object and say, “You 
must not tax my property and exempt other 
kinds of property.” Very well, we agree to 
that. And so, before we have a right to shift 
taxation, we must prove that land cannot 
belong to any one man exclusive of other 
mien. 

So, in order merely to shift taxation, we 
have got to take upon our shoulders the 
whole burden of the fight, and prove that the 
land of a country belongs of right to the peo- 
ple of that country. (Applause.) Therefore 
all we want at the start is to shift present 
taxes. After we have got that far there will 


be no trouble—it will only be a matter of de- 
tail—_to increase the tax, and no man can 
make a fortune thereafter by putting a fence 
around land and going to bed. . 

Now, [| repeat that I won’t promise to 
answer every question, but every question 
will receive attention; and any question that 
I cannot answer at once I will answer through 
the query column of THE STANDARD, if it can 
be answered. Now fire away. 

The following questions were then showered 
upon Mr. Post in rapid succession, and he as 
quickly answered them. The first was: 

Q.—An editorial in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
June 10, winds up with the statement that if 
the community is the creator of the value of 
land, it is equally the creator of the value of 
personal property; and the principle that de- 
mands that the value of land be returned tothe 
people would demand that the value of per- 
sonal property be returned, which is down- 
right communism. I, myself, understand it; 
but many do not. I would, therefore, like to 
have you clearly explain it, and everything 
connected with it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Post.—The value of all products of la- 
bor is determined by labor. No product of 
labor can for any length of time be worth 
any more than it will cost to reproduce that 
article. If a house, for instance, is worth 
two thousand dollars, measured by labor, 
that house cannot for any length of time be 
worth more than two thousand dollars, be- 
cause Jabor can reproduce it at the same 
cost. But when land has acquired a value 
of two thousand dollars, you will have to go 
a great way for the laborer who can repro- 
duce that land for that cost. (Great applause.) 
The value of land is not determined by labor, 
but by demand for the land. If there had 
been two men on Robinson Crusoe’s island, 
and one man had built a house, for instance, 
and another had raised a goat, and they had 
each devoted the same time tc their different 
works, the value of the house would have 
been the value of the goat. Labor would 
have determined that value. But there would 
have been no value te Jand. No land has 
value until the best land is appropriated and 
inferior lands must be resorted to. (Applause). 

Q@.—When you tax a land owner, how will 
you prevent him from raising his rent? 

Mr. Post.—We will raise his taxes. The 
difficulty with you is that you think the tax 
on land values can be shifted off upon the 
community. A tax upon lend values cannot 
be shifted upon the community. It is the only 
kind of a tax that cannot be so shifted. The 
rent of land is determined by the margin of 
production, which I need not explain here, as 
it would take toc much time, and rent is 
always up to the mark—it is all that the 
traffic will bear. The landlord is not particu- 
lar to have a tax imposed in order to raise 
rent. (Applause.) When you can afford to 
pay more your landlord will cai] just before 
the expiration of your leases and he will talk 
of how your business prospers, and will say, ‘I 
know of other men who Would like this place, 
but I like you and will give you the first call. 
Improvements are going up all around and I 
must raise you a little.” He don’t wait for 
any increase of taxation in order to raise the 
rent. (Great applause.) 

Q@.—My brother is a farmer. He has a 
small farm, but the richest farmer in the 
county has sold his farm and put all his 
money in government bonds. He pays no 
taxes, and my brother cn his small farm has 
to educate his children and pay taxes besides. 

Mr. Post.—I am in favor of putting an end 
to bonds of that kind. (A voice: “That is 
right.” Applause.) Those bonds represent 
powder that was used up twenty-five years 
ago. They represent no existing capital. I 
will not say, and it is not necessary, what I 
would do with those particular bonds; but the 
next time they come around asking us to 
make bonds to carry or war, we will say to 
those people that inasmuch as we have to 
draft men we propose to draft capital too. 
(Applause.) That is not a question of taking 
taxes off of capital. That question relates to 
another method of robbery, of which rent is 
the mother. Iama little in doubt whether 
we had better pay those bonds off and get rid 
of the leeches, or cut them off. However, 
the Anti-poverty society has not taken any 
stand on that question, and when our ground 
rents are restored to us we shall be rich 
enough to pay off our old bonds and begin 
fresh. 

@.—Suppose A owns a piece of property on 
one side of the street, and B owns a piece on 
the opposite side. A, who is a very rich man, 
builds a magnificent hotel upon his piece of 
property. He derives rent from letting out 
the rocms; while B, whe is a poor man and 
has his own little place on this side, has to 
pay the same amount of taxes? 

Mr. Post.—I do not know of any such case 
except in the imagination of Mayor Hewitt. 
But suppose there were such a case—the poor 
man, occupying a valuable piece of ground 
that lots of people want, is not a poor man at 
all; he is a mere speculator in land. (Ap- 

plause.) He is entitled to no consideration 
because he isa poor man. He is speculating 
in land values, 2nd he expects to get. rich by 
occupying ground that other people want. 

The searcher after truth returned to the 
charge as follows: 

@.—That does not satisfy me, Mr. Post. B 
is a2 man who has saved enough to buy a 
dwelling on this side of the street. A has 
had enough money left him by his ancestors 
to build a magnificent hotel on the other side. 
By letting that cut to boarders and others he- 
derives a large revenue. Should B pay the 
same amount of taxes as A? . 

Mr. Post.—You think because A has got 
more of the products of labor than B has that 
it is unjust that he should pay no more taxes. 
I will give you an illustration. Oil wells are 
land. Suppose one man has got a whole lot 
of oil out of one well and that a poor man 
owning an equally valuable well has not got 
any oil out of it. The rich man has barrels 
and barrels of oil stored away. Now, we 
would tax the two men the same. You 
would come back at us and say this rich man 
should be taxed for the barrels of oil he has 
stored away. But we don’t care for the oil 
that has been stored away so long as we can 
put cur hands on the source of the oil. The 
stored oil won't Jast long; it isn’t worth while 
bothering with that. Let us get at the land, 
and then the things that have been taken 
from the land cannot last much longer. They 
will all in the process of time decay or be 
consumed and go back again to the land. 
(Applause.) 

Q.—What particular advantage is to be 
gained by an individual who lives in a tene- 
ment house to-day if the taxes are shifted 
from the building, the improvement, and 
placed onthe land? Wouldn’t his rent still 
remain the same, inasmuch as his landlord 
would have control of the house? : 

Mr. Post.—His great advantage will be that 
he will not have to livein a tenement house. 
When you tax land values, all land that is 
not required for use and is consequently va- 
cant will be substantially free. And with all 
vacant land freed, no man need live in a ten- 
ement house. (Applause.) Tenement house 
will give place to homes. a 

Q.—Will land owners stand the proposed 
tax on land values? Will they not resist such 
a tax, and cause a terrible and bloody war? 

Mr. Post.—If they want to go into the an- 
archy business we can take care of them. 
When the taxes are shifted to land values, I 
do not think there will be any difficulty. But 
if there should be, we will be strong enough 
to put down the law breakers. _ US ee 

Q.—At a recent debate there was a point 


a Le 
made against, this theory that I would like te 
have you answer. It was this—that if hs 
taxes were shifted to land, it would destroy 
the insurance companies and trust compan : 
that have large morteages on land. as 

Mr. Post.—I remember hearing that 
made. Of course there is ‘a great Variety of: 
points raised in behalf of special interests 
whenever & moral’ reform. : is undertaken, 
Such points were raised during: the anti 
slavery contest. Present taxes must rst be 
shifted, and when we see the advantage of 
that, taxes will be increased until rental valn 
is entirely absorbed. I think that durine the 
process of shifting there will bea shifting of 
securities, so that no great loss will fall upoa 
any one. I don’t know this absolutely; but { 
don’t think that there will be any great dam. 
age done to those interests. At any rate, such 
interests cannot weigh against the absolute 
right of every child that comes. into this 
world to his share of the earth. (Great a 
plause.).. . 

Q.—Will you please define original ow 
ship to anything, and the whys and saeaa 
fores? a i | 

Mr. Post.—I might make a speech all nic 
on that. Briefly, the right to own a ee 

> 


point. 


‘flows from the production of that thing, 4 


man who makes any product of labor owns it 
while it remains in that form. From the tima 
that he withdraws the material from nature 
until it returns to the earth again, the object 
in the shape which he has given it belongs to 
him. His ownership relates to the production 
of the materials from the earth and their 
transformation into a form that meets his de- 
sire; and so long as they remain in that form— 
until they return to the origina! source again— 
he has ownership in the object.. That is my 
idea of ownership, and beyond. that owner. 
ship cannot go. (Applause.) 
Q.—We will suppose that taxes are shifted 
to land values, What will prevent the farm. 
ers from combining and charging shoemakers 
two days’ pay for one of their own, so that 
they will not have to work morethan one day 
themselves? : 


Mr. Post.—Too many farmers and too few ” 


shoemakers. (Applause.) 

Q.—I say that the gentleman who wants io 
know what original cwnership was ought to 
read “Progress and Poverty.” 

Mr. Post—You all ought to do that. 

Q.—At present, under the constitution, is it 

legal to sell land? Does the spirit of the con- 
stitution of the United States permit the sale 


_of land? 


Mr. Post.—You know what that fellow in 
jail said when the lawyer told him, “They 
can’t put you in jail,” and showed him so in 
Blackstone. ‘You infernal fool,” said the 
prisoner, “I am in jail.” (Laughter.) 

Q.—Suppose three brothers are on three 
different pieces of land. One was industrious, 
but he had a large family of children to edu- 
cate, clothe, and soforth; the second wasa 
worthy single man; the third was supposed to 
be a perfect gambler—squandered his money, 
etc. Of course the man with the large fam- 
ily had very little money—in fact, could not 
pay his rent; the second could pay his rent, 
and had plenty of money the third could pay 
his rent, but wouldn’t? 

Mr. Post.—As tothe man that had a large 


-family and who had to pay a heavy tax, if 


the land was worth it and he could not pay 
it, he need not keep that land, for he would 
find plenty of other land that did not have 
any taxatall. As to the brother that was 
paying the tax, the advantage of his tax 
would go to the brother that did not pay. 
What he lost asa tenant he would gain as a 
landlord. By the way, what happens in such 
cases under the present system? (Applause.) 

Q.—What would you do with the gambler? 

Mr. Post.—Except gambling for fun, there 
wouldua’t be any occasion for gambling. When 
you can make a living decently and honestly, 
all the incentives to gambling, except as an 
amusement, will be lost. (Applause.) 

The following telegram from the Anti- 


poverty meeting in Philadelphia was received - 


after the meeting had adjourned: 


Three thousand Quakers send fraternal 


greetings to their New York brothers. and 
sisters. The cross cf the new crusade has 
been raised in Philadelphia. 
W. J. ATKINSON, 
President Anti-poverty society. 


‘Dr. McGiyun’s Lectures. 

On Thursday evening of last week Dr. Ma 
Glynn spoke at Hoosick Falls, and on Friday 
at Oswego. He had been invited to both 
places by the Knights of Labor and had large 
audiences. His engagements for the present 
week were at Auburn on Monday, at Roches- 
ter on Tuesday, at Elmira on Wednesday, at 


Port Jervis on Thursday, at Middletown on 


Friday. At Auburn the Academy of Music 
was crowded. Among those present were 
Mayor Austin, Judge Cady, Rev. J. J. Bray- 
ton, Rev. C. C. Hemenway, Rev. Arthur 
Copeland, Rev. F. H. Hinman, John W. 
O’Brien, B. B. Snow, T. J. Searles and Dr. 
West. Wherever the doctor has visited in 
the state he has brought many within the 
folds of the party of the land for the people. 
The opposing newspapers all concede his sin- 
ceriiy of purpose and admire his eloquence. 
‘Yetters are constantly being received at room 
28, Cooper union, telling of his effective work 
in many places, 


PHILADELPHIA’S ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 


McCaull’s opera house in Philadelphia was 
crowded in every part last Sunday evening 
at the first public meeting of the branch of 
the Anti-poverty society of that city. Presi- 
dent William J. Atkinson called the meeting 
to order and explained the objects of the so- 
ciety. Henry George spoke on “The Cause 
and Cure of Poverty.” At the close of his 
address numerous questions were put to him 
by people in the audience. A collection 
amounting to $115 wastaken up. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic throughout the evening, 
evidently having caught the spirit of the 
parent society. Another meeting will be 
held on Sunday evening next, at which Louis 
F. Post will be present. 


Two Enthusiastic Meetings in New Havens 

On Sunday last the Rev. Charles P. McCar- 
thy delivered two addresses in New Haven, 
under the auspices of the land and labor club 
and the united labor party. 

The afternoon meeting was held in the Cea- 
tral labor hall at three o'clock, the subject of 
the lecture being “The eviis arising from the 
unjust distribution of wealth.” The: lecturef 
pointed out that the only possible cure for 
social wrongs. was their abolition, and that 
most, if not all, ef these spring from the 
present unjust distribution of wealth, all of 
which was produced by labor. He pointed 
out and emphasized the fact that measures 
which did not strike at the root of the disease 
Were worse than useless and: that half-way 
reforms were worthless. 

In the evening. an open-air meeting was held 
on the green opposite Yale college, nearly 
two thousand people being present, when Mr. 
McCarthy delivered. an eloquent : address. 
The names of Henry George and Dr. McGlynn 


were received with prolonged cheers and ene 


tbusiasm. 


At the close of the discourse the editor of 


the Advocate announced that these meetings 
would be continued throughout: the summefy 
and eminent speakers from New York city 
and other places would be in attendanve 
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mc PACKARD STUDENTS AND HENRY 
i GEORGE. 


- Jt is the custom of the students of Packard's 
ss college to take up for discussion on 

sday Morninss some of the burning ques- 
of the day, the object being more es- 

f ly to incite the young mind to more zen- 
Saaiveading and thinking. For some weeks 
-_ they have been discussing private 
Saeership of land. Finally, in order to 
certain differences of opinion which 
arisen in the discussion, Mr. Pack- 
suggested that Mr. George be invited 

‘go be present on the next occasion, and to 
2 such questions as might be puzzling 
minds of the young people. Mr. George 

to the request, and on Friday, May 

get a large lecture room full of students 
their friends. Mr. Packard had for- 
gulated 2 few of the leading questions which 
7 been presented to him in the previous 
: ions, and opened the exercises by read- 
jag these questions in their order, Mr. George 
geponding as they were read. After this 
pore formal opening the matter of questions 
= into the hands of the pupils, who spoke 
musely from the spur of the moment. As 
gpe brief newspaper reports of these questions 
ead answers has been made the subject of 
gmaiderable press cominent, the following 
gerbatim report, made by the pupils of the 
q@orthand department of Packard’s, is here 


: der your proposition to tax land to 
Q—Un vwdich would be equivalent oe 
jon, Would not great injustice be done to 

of mortgages thereon? 

A—I don't think it would be a great in- 
ice; but supposing there should be some 
injury it would be very much less than the 
fsjury now done to the community by the 
~ gontinuance of the present state of things, 

~ gpd the people who might lose somewhat as 
. origagees would gaint so much by the 
general improvement in the condition of the 
eommunity that they also would be great 


Q.—Has land intrinsic value? 

A—No; nothing has intrinsic valuc. 

Q.—Does not all the value that inheres in 
‘Yand come from the labor of man in one 
direction or another! 

A—The value which attaches to land comes 
‘from the demands of men. If I understand 
the question it is, Does not the value which 
gpheres in land come from the labor bestowed 
gpon that land! No, it does not. You may 
pave a piece of land on which no labor has 
been bestowed, 2nd if there is a demand for 
i it will have avalue. Land has a value 
when, 2nd not until, some one will pay for its 
we; in other words, if land is to be used for 
a productive purpose it has no value until 
some one, for its use, will consent to give the 
owner of it some portion of the product of his 
labor; or, to put it in another form, land has 
po value until two or more people want the 
game piece. The demand for use constitutes 

“ ¢he real value of Jand, but land may also have 
“aprospective or speculative valuc due to the 
eontident expectation that in the future some 
one will be willing to pay for its use. For 
instance, Jand on the outskirts of the cities 
gas a hicher vaiue than the preseat demand 
» for its use would give it. This value is based 
athe confident expectation of the growth 
of the community. 
— Q—Is not. the private possession of land one 
-of the greatest inducements to industry, 
sobriety and good citizenship ? 
 &.—Private possession, yes: private owner- 
ship. no. Possession is necessary to the use of 
-Jand. No one, for instance, will sow a crop 
apless there is some certainty that he shall 
veap it. No one will put up a house unless he 
Bas security that it may stand. No one will 
ppen a mine unless he can benefit by it. But 
possession is a very Gifferent Uaing from own- 
‘ership. Many buiidings in this city are put up 
by men who do not own the land. Nearly the 
“whole city of London has been built in that 
way, the builder being one man and the laud 
owner another. The S:ilors’ Snug Harbor 
owns a great dea) of land in this city, which 
is let out on ground rent, Buildings are erect- 
ed upon it by persons who have no ownership 
in the lund on the certainty of the possession 
for a given serics of years. Security of pos- 
session is absylutely necessary to the best use 
of land, but private ownership is not. For 
instance, if the Sailors’ Snug Harbor can hold 
certain blocks here, retaining the ownership 
thereof, and yct indace people, by security of 
possession fcr a long term of years, to put up 
the finest buildings, so the whole land of the 
city of New York might be held by the cor- 
poration—that is, by the people of New York 
inthe same way. There would then be ng 
private ownership of une land of New York, but 
Privatc improvers would have, possession; a 
Pessession sufficient 10 give them the security 
Becessary to improvement. 

Q.—Would not the evil of putting the rental 
oflandin the hands of the government be 
freater than any evil likely to come from pri- 
Wate ownership ? 

_A—No. What underlies that question is the 
idea of the corruption of the government by 
the vast fund there would be to spend. But 
m taking the rental value ot land for public 
Purposes we could dispense with many other 
taxes that we now collect, and which in their 
very nature foster corruption, give incentives 
tofraud and demoralize our whole public sys- 
tem. Take, for instance, the principal tax by 
which our national government is supported, 
‘that on imports: it is a constant cause of 
fraud, for it tempts men desiring to get taxes 
levied for their beuetit, to speud money in 
Politics, and to bring a pressure upon con- 
ress for the passage of laws which favor a 
Cass to the injury of the whole people. There 
as, besides, a source of corruption in the 
large number of emploves required, which 
adds to the number of places tu be filled by 
the adherents of the winning party. Then, 
again, look at the perjury, fraud and corrup- 
Gon involved in the colicctiun of these duties. 
Bo it is With the taxes on personal property 
and improvements all over the United States. 
e rich men constantly escape—in very 
many cases by direct bribery of the officials: in 
others by putting their money in politics, and 
a still others by perjury. All that. would be 
SWeptaway. The advantage of a tax levied 
"pon land values is, in the first place, that it 
can be collected with certainty, and can be 
assessed more fairly than any other tax. 
Land lies out of doors: it cannot be hid; 
its Value can be ascertained more clearly than 
anything else. Here is a piece of land on 
fth avenue. You go to a real estate broker, 
£ive him the location ot it, and he will tell you 
Pretty nearly its value: but he cannot tell you 
the value of the house without examination, 
and as to the value of what is inside the house, 
that is impossible. {1 may be filled with the 
Most costiv furniture and paintings, or it may 
be bare. Again, in the funds raised for pur- 
Potes of common benefit, the people would 

Vea direct interest, aud public attention 
Would be concentrated upon their collection 
and disbursement; and finally, something 
that you wili not fully understand until you 

: See clear) ¥ what enormous improvements in 
aaa social conditions this simple reform 
work—poverty would be abolished; no 

one teed be poor if he is willing to work, and 
valor condition of society the greed for 

“LQ Wouldalso surely go. Men would be- 
ree less &raspizg thun they are to-day. It 

Ould be possible to zet for public service tie 


best ‘talent and the highest character. So- 
cicty would be elcvated—elevated from the 
very foundation, and the social conscience 
improved. 

Q.—In the Captain Kidd illustration given 
by you, wouid not the same argument pertain 
equally to the possession of personal prop- 
erty which may bate been unjustly obtained? 

A.—No; asI say in that very illustration, 
the wrong done in the appropriation of per- 
sonal property ceases with time. A horse is 
stolen, a watch is picked out of one’s pocket, 
a ship is taken, and the injury soon ends; but 
When land is wrongfully appropriated it. is 
not merely taken from that generation, but 
the robbery goes on with all succeeding gen- 
erations. Personal property tends to decay, 
and passes away in avery short timc; inone or 
two generations at the most it is gone; but the 
land remains forever. One generation after 
another will live on this land. Where will 
this building be one thousand years from now! 
But others will be living on this-land. 

Q.—In case People could hold land only as 
tenants, would not the tendency be to dete- 
rioration in all matters of improvement, cs- 
pecially in beautifying homes and in scientific 
and esthetic farming? 

A.—Possibly, if they were to hold land as 
tenants liable to be put out in a short time. 
But we don't propose the actual taking of 
land by the state; we don’t propose to make 
the holders of land formal tenants. We pro- 
pose that land shall be held precisely as it is 
now, the only change being the increase of the 
tax on Jand Values and the abolition of other 
taxes. The effect of this would be that no 
oue would care to get hol@ of land that 
he did not wish to make use of, and the 
formal ownership of land, the real pos- 
session of it, would pass into the hands of 
those wishing to use it. Under this system a 
man would own his home just as securely, in 
fact far more securely, than he can now. The 
house would be his, the possession of the land 
would be his. He would still be its owner, 
subject to the condition of paying this tax, 
aud could give it or scll it, just as he does 
now. 

Q.—Inasmuch as theFpopular sentiment and 
the calm judgment of the people are opposed 
to the spending of our present surplus for the 
benetit of any part of, the country or of any 
special interest,may we not infer that were 
the governinent the great landlord, it would 
be powerless to do anything with its land, ex- 
cept in the most economical and parsimonious 
way? And would not even this hmited power 
open the flood-gates of political corruption? 

A.—I think probably you have in your mind 
that the government will take the position of 
th e owner of the land on whose shoulders 
rests the burden of improvement. This, as I 
have said, we do not propose. As for the 
surplus that remains in our national treasury, 
the real cause of its existence is the system 
under which we now raise our revenues. 
Everybody knows that we are raising ‘too 
much; but when an attempi is made to repeal 
any of these taxes, up jump selfish interests to 
protest, log roll, aud bribe, against the repeal 
of the tax which benefits them, though it in- 
jures the public ut large. Sweep away that 
system, and you are rid of one great cause 
of corruption. But you should understand 
that we do not propose that the inccme from 
the taxation of land values should go to the 
general government, except iu very small 
part. We have no necessity for much reve- 
nue for the general government. We have 
no need whatever for an army, a navy or a 
lot of ministers abroad; and very many of 
the present expenses of the general govern- 
ment would be largely reduced by the simpler 
system of raising revenue. 

Q.—Do vou not think that the best way to 
civilized the Indians is to confer upon them 
the private ownership of land! 

A.—No, on the contrary; if you ask the 
Indians themselves they will tell vou that this 
simply means destruction, extermination. 
Where the Indiaus can hold their Jands in 
common, under the tribal system, as is the 
custom with all primitive peoples, there is 
among them no such thing as pauperism. 
The father may be a drunkard, but when the 
children come they have a chance to earn a 
living, an opportunity to make homes ‘for 
themselves. Wherever the Indian lands have 
been divided up in sevecralty they“have ina 
litle while passed into the possession of 
speeulators. I was talking recently with a 
gentleman Who spent a number of years at 
Saginaw, Mich., and -he told me the saddest 
stories of a tribe that was living on that 
peninsula. They were living in contentment 
ina simpie state and still they all had enough. 
A lot of speculators got a bilt through con- 


gresssto divide uv their lands in severalty, 


and the consequence Was that in two years 
there were only fourteen who had any land 
left; the rest had become mere trumps. 

q).—Is there any greater wrong or any 
greater temptition to wrong in holding large 
quantities of land fora rise than in holding 
the products of land for a similar purpose? 

A.—Certainly there is. The effect of specu- 
lation which raises the price of corn, wheat, 
or anything of that kind, is to increase the 
incentive for production; but you cannot pro- 
duce land. The effect of speculation in land 
is to deprive people of the opportunity of pro- 
ducing other things. One might corner all the 
wheat in the world, and the eect would not 
last. very long; but let one become the abso- 
lute owner of all the land in the world and 
what would become of the people? They 
could only live as his serfs. 

Q.—Would the inability to own land have 
the tendency to equalize the ownership of 
wealth’ Under such a dispensation should. 
we net be just as likely to have Goulds and 
Vanderbilts us we are now 

A.-—Inability to own land is hardly the way 
to put it. What we propose is to levy upon 
the land a tax equal to its annual value, irre- 
spective of improvements upon it. This would 
strike at the heart of the great fortunes of the 
Goulds and the Vanderbilts. It would do this 
by makiug it unprofitable for any one to hold 


42nd which he did not want to put to use. The 


consequence of this would be that there 
would be no such thing as a class of men who 
could not find employment for themselves. 
There would be a demand for all possible 
labor. Then that intense competition that 
now drives down wages in all vocations would 
be gone, and in thus striking at the root of 
poverty you strike at the root of great 
wealth. The power that a man gets 
by the possession of millions comes not 
so much from the fact that he bas the milliong 
as from the poverty of the people, who are 
glad to do anything to get only a few dollars 
of it. A man cau haveall the moncy he wants 
in a condition of things where everyone could 
find employment and get a good and inde- 
pendent living, and he could do no harm, fur- 
ther than these fortunes of which you speak. 
As for the fortunes that have come with the 
rise of the railroad systems, they have come 
because we have left in private hands a great 
public franchise. We have done what would 
have been equivalent in old times to making 
ever the highways to individuals. Now, 
properly, the maintenance of highways is a 
public function, and this is just as true when 
those, highways are of iron as when they are 
of cobbic-stones, or Macadam, or mere earth. 
The difficulty that stands in the way of our 
taking these highways and managing them 
for the public benefit, is simply the corruption 
of the government. The simple plan that we 
propose ¢f levying 2 single tax, leaving 
everything else free, would be to simplify our 
government so that we could take possession 
of these railways and even run the roads (or 
run cars over them) with far less danger of 


‘separate homes of their own. 


rs 


demoralization than is involved in our present 
system of taxation. Our tariff is, to my mind, 
productive of far more corruption than the 
running of the railroads by government could 
possibly be. 

Q.—Does not the “unearned increment” idea 
apply with as much force to personal property 
as to land? 

A.—It does not. What is the kind 
of personal property that increases with 
the growth of scciety? Can you think of any? 
Here, take this house; it is not more valuable 
than it was when it was built. On the con- 
trary, it is less valuable. It is nearer decay, 
and, further than that, the improvement in 
building has been such that a similar house 
could now be built for less cost. The building 
has not mereased in value, but the ground on 
which it stands has. What other thing is 
there that with the growth of the community 
grows in value, save land? Land, always and 
everywhere, does, and it is the only thing. 
What John Stuart Mill called the “unearned 
increment” is this increase in value, unearned 
by the owner. The value of a piece of landis 
not what the individual owner has given to it; 
it is the value caused by the growth of the 
community. He may be asleep, or he may be 
off in Europe, or traveling around the world; 
this increase of value goes on all the same. 
It isa value created by the community, and 
it shouid belong to the community. 

Q.—How about the accumulation of interest! 
Is not that equally an “unearned increment?’ 

A.—No; interest is the return for the use of 
capital, which is the produce of Jabor used in 
further production. Interest does not in- 
crease With increase of population. Is interest 
here any higher than it was fifty years ago! 

Q.—Under the present condition is there any 
unwholesome tendency to the acquirement or 
the possession of land? 

A.—Unquestionably there is, if you mean by 
thatis the possession of land concentrating? 
All over the United States, it is concen- 
trating in obedience to a general law. As the 
land goes up in value it steadily tends to con- 
centrate. If you take Macaulay’s introduc- 
tion to the “History of England,” you will 
find it states that at the time of the accession 
of James I the majority of English farmers 
were owners of their own land. At the be- 
ciuning of this century there were so few of 
them owners of their own land that they had 
ceased to be considered. The great agency 
in producing this concentration was the rise 
in the value of land. Land, as I said before, 
lies out of doors. It cannot be stolen: it can- 
not runaway. There it is, and there it will 
remain. For that reason, under the system 
of private ownership, land is the most secure 
investment, and the people who have large 
amounts of money are willing to pay for 
land—for the purpose of having a secure in- 
vestinent—more than it is worth to the owner 
of only a small amount of capital. For in- 
stance, the English farmer having a piece of 
land that would sell for £1,000 could not bor- 
row what capitul he wanted to use for less 
than six, seven or cight per cent; but he might 
sell his Jand and then get back its use by pay- 
ing arent of only three and a half or four 
per cent on the selling price. Manifestly,' 
therefore, it was to his interest to ‘scll: the 
land, and in the mutations that come ef sick- 
ness, accident and losing speculation, he has 
gradually fost his capital, and of his succés- 


sors some to-day are tenant farmers of the 


English capitalist type, and more are agri- 


‘eultural laborers of England—probably the 


most degraded race of men who speak the 
English language; men whose lives are spent 
in the hardest kind of work, and whose old 
age—if they live to be old—has no relief but 


in going to the aims house. 


Q.—Would not the placing of taxation 
wholly upon Jand work to the disadvantage 
of cultivators thereof and to the advantage 
of owners and manacers of? money and per- 
sonal wealth? , 


A.—No, not at all. The taxation ofvenpitab 
| 
\ 


does. not affect the capitalist. It falls ulti- 


mately upon the user of the capital, and it 


gives, moreover, an advantage to those sharp 


-and unscrupulous enough to take advantage 


in avoiding the taxation. But to raise our 
public revenucs by a tax upon the value of 
land alone would exempt the producer and 
the cousumer from taxation. It would be to 
‘the advantage of the mau who is cultivating 
land or otherwise making use of it. He would 


gain far more by the exemption of his labor 


and all that it produced from taxation direct 
and indirect than he would have to pay by 
reason of the increased tax on the value of 


‘his ground. He would be a great gainer. 


Q.—Woud not the doing away with the 
private ownership of land destroy one of the 
most sacred charms of homc—the home feet- 
ing?) This question is one which has seemed 
to troubie the minds of our young ladies. 

A.—Well now, young ladies, look around 
you in this city. Here we have private 
ownership of land. What are its results? 
In this city not four per cenit of the people jive in 
Over sixty-five 
per cent of the families of this city are 
crowded together more than two familics to 
the floor. There are thousands of families in 
this city living in single rooms. Do you ¢ali 
‘that home? Can there be a home in the econ- 
dition in which the vast majority of the 
pecple of this city live? Look, then, to the 
country. What is the condition of the 
ordinary farmer’s wife? Can anything be 
more dreary than that isolated existence? 
People are scattered so far apart that. they 
have none of the conveniences and_ in- 
tellectual enjoyments of neighboriiood. It is 
a most significant fact that insanity is rapid!y 
increasing in this country, and it is nowhere 
increasing more rapidly than among farmers’ 
wives. Now, the effect of the reform we 
propose would be that, no one having any in- 
centive to hold laad idle, the population in our 
cities would spread, while in the country it 
One-half of the 
unbuilt upon— 
lots—not —_ be- 


would come closer together. 
area in this city is yet 
simply lying in vacant 
cause people do not want homes, 
not because there is not capital and 
labor sufficient to cover these vacant lots, but 
because the owners of the land are holding it 
at enormous prices, trusting to the increase of 
population to give them profit. And the iso- 
lation of country life is caused “by the same 
thing. Men when they take up land do not 
take up what they want to use; they grab all 
they can get, and so you have a population 
unduly crowded at the centers and unduly 
separated at the outskirts. Underthe system 
that we propose it would be profitable for no 
one to hold land that was not put into use. 
Population iu our cities would spread out, and 
we would get even in our greatest cities popu- 
lations living in separate homes surrounded 
by gardens, and in the country, instead of the 
present isolation, people would settle closer 
together, so that they would have opportuni- 
ties for social enjoymentzand intellectual fife. 
So far from destroying homes, the system we 
advocate would make it casy for every one to 
getahome. What to-day stands in the way 
of aman getting a home? The big thing is 
the price he has to pay for the lot on which a 
house is to be put. Then comes the tax gath- 
erer and fines him for having bunlt himse!f a 
house. Under our system he could get his 
laud for nothing, and he would have little or 
no tax to pay. Now, which system is the best 
in that respect ? 


It was here proposed that Mr. George 
briefly state his scheme so that it might be 
understood, Mr. Packard remarking that, al- 
though the young men and voung women had 
been diligently pondering over “Progress and 


i 
' 


‘wealth because we fear poverty. 


Poverty,” “Social Problems” and ‘Property 
in Land,” nobody seemed quite to understand 
the ‘George theory.” 

Mr. George—I am afraid that is because you 
have read rather what the newspapers say of 
my books than the books themselves. How- 
ever, I set out with the proposition that land 
—that is to say, the material universe, because 
it is only through land and by land that we 
can use any part of the material universe—is 
something that belongs in usufruct to all men 
and women ecaually and of natural right, 
while the things produced by human labcr be- 
long exclusively to the producers. Now to se- 
cure that common right of all in the land in 
conformity with the individual right of the 
producer to the things he produces, so that all 
may have access on equal terms to tie ele- 
ment necessary to life and labor, and all may 
have the fullest possession of that which their 
labor of hand or of head adds to the common 
wealth, what we propose is this: To Ict 
the present legal title to the laud remain as it 
is, and to simply abolish all taxes uvon pro- 
duction or upon accumulation—not to tax any 
man for building a house, for making a piece 
of goods, or for erecting a factory, or for 
bringing into the country any wealth from 
abroad; not to tax him because he accumu- 
lates wealth, no matter how much he accumu- 
lates; but, abolishing these taxes, to raise our 
public revenues by a tax levied on the value 
of the lund, irrespective of improvements— 
raising this tax as fast as we may, until we 
come as near as possible to taking the full, 
actual value of the land, thus giving to the 
community that fund which arises from the 
development of the community and grows 
with its growth, and leaving to the individual 
all that his industry or thrift gives him. 

That is our scheme. It is very simple, it in- 
volves no revolution, it will not add to the 
functions of the state. All we have to do to 
carry it out is to abolish taxes. We now put 
some tax upon land values. By increasing 
this tax we can dispense with other taxes, 
taking more and more of the annual value of 
Jand, until finally we take the whole. We 
would thus cet not merely enough to pay our 
present expenses, but to do very much more. 
We would have a great public fund to be used 
for public recreation, education and amusc- 
ment; that could be used to give us clean 
streets, fine walks and splendid parks; for 
purposes of scientific investigation, ete., and 
finully, could be used—as I believe a portion 
ought to be used—for taking care of the 
widow and orphan; not asa matter of charity, 
but as a matter of right. Everyone in a civil- 
ized community like this is a co-heir to a great 
estate. Here is an enormous value constantly 
erowing, produced by no individual, but by 
the growth of the community, that) should be 
used for the common benefit. This is what 
we propose, and the gains that we took for 
result, first, from the simplification in our 
present form of taxation; second, from the 
exemption of the results of labor from taxa- 
tion; third, from the utilization for public pur- 
poses of what is now supposed to be unjustly 
gathered by individuals, and, fourth, from 
the opening of land, now monopolized, to the 
use of labor. 

Q.—(From’ a young lady.)—Do you think 
that fund could ever be used equitably for the 
people so long as God has made them so un- 
equal—some born with evil hearts and grasp- 
ing dispositions, some  unserupulous, some 
honest, some immoral, drunken and shiftless; 
in short, so long as God sces fit to create 
them so widely different, can we set them on 
an equality by any plan that can be devised? 

A.—I do not think God creates people as 
unequal as our conditions make them, either 
mentally or morally. I do not think God 
makes them so wicked as bad conditions lead 
them tobe. Ido not think the human heart 
is altogether evil. On the contrary, my ex- 
perience is that most men are inclined te be 
just and generous; that they become hard, 
ereedy, grasping and unscrupulous by reason 
& ‘the fierce struggle for existence in which 
they are engaged. The motto of pur society 


to-day is in reality, “Devil take the hind 


most”—cither crush others or be crushed 


yourself; and the thing that we really wor-- 
ship is not the living God, but the goiden calf. 


Let man get wealth by whatever means he 
pleases,siet him but get wealth, and be will be 
honored, and will have all that, to the eye at 
least, makes life worth having. Abolish pov- 
eriy, give us the state of society in which 
every child that comes into the world could 


at least have wholesome surroundings, could. 


at least have a good education, could at least 
have an opportunity of making a good living, 
and I think the temptation to greed would be 
gone. Under a condition like that we could 
not admire wealth as we do now. We admire 
Under that 
state of things 1 do not think we would have 
an immoral class or a pauper class. I do not 
think that men wonld be as bad as they are 
to-day, and that all the influences and good 
motives that animate men would have a much 
stronger sway. 

There are, as you say, differences among 
men; but the great diiferences of which you 
speak are owing mainly to human institu- 
tions. There are children coming into the 
world in this city every day who come in ab- 
solutely disinherited, who come in amid 
squalid) surroundings, under conditions in 
which healthy development is absolutely im- 
possible—many of them under conditions 


which drive them out of the world within a j 


few months or years. We can certainly 
change this state of things; and then what- 
ever differences there are among men—dilfer- 
ences of industry, of prudence, of capability, 
let them have their sway and produce their 
natural result. Let him who works hardést 
eet his natural reward. Under our present 
condition of things the man who grabs _ best, 
or whese ancestors grab for him, is the suc- 
cessful man. 

No; I do not think the present evils of so- 
ciety result from the wickedness of the hu- 
man heart, except as that wickedness may 
take shape in social institutions which give 
scope for greed, and tben react upon the 
characters of men; but if we can conform our 
institutions and laws to promote right and 
justice, we will be doing away with that ten- 
dency. 

Q.—(Student)—Would it be just for the 
owner of a plot of ground with only a small 
building of two stories, sav, to pay as much 
tax on the land as his neighbor on the oppo- 
site corner who owns a similar piece of 
land, but has a fine six-story tire-proof build- 
ing on his property! Would that be fair for 
the poor man? He would be taxed just as 
much as the rich’ man. 

A.—If I go up here tothe Fifth Avenue hotel 
and order a room, they will charge me just 
the same whether Tama big man or a Iftle 
man, whether I ain rich or poor. Just the 
same whether I make use of it or not. And 
the reason is that Iam taking that room and 
keeping somebody else out of it. If one man 
has little buildings itis not the fault of the 
community. He is holding the ground on 
which he might put big buildings. We give 
him the opportunity; if he does not put up big 
buildings it is his own fauls. 

This is the true system of taxation. It is 
not what the man himself docs, but the oppor- 
tunity ther the community gives iim that 
ought to be considered, and if the opportuni- 
ties ure equal, taxation ought to be equal. 

Q.—(Student)—Do they charge as much for 
a little room as for a big one? 

A.—No: nor should we charge as much fora 
little lot. as for a big one. 

Q.—(Student)—Does not England dictate to 
the landlords their prices ‘ 


A.—Yes; and the people who are support- 
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ing that sort of thing are supporting the gross- 
est sort of communism. 

Q.—(Young lady student)—Why do we need 
no army or navy ? 

A.—We have no use for an army or navy 
because we are sixty millions of people, the 
richest, the brightest, the most inventive, and 
therefore the strongest of any nation upon 
earth, living upon a continent separated by 
three thousand miles of water from all the 
wars and quarrels of Europe. We are so 
strong that nobody on the earth would dare 
to pick a quarrel with us. We ought to be so 
just and so righteous that we would pick a 
quarrel with nobody; and we no more want 
an army or navy than John L. Sullivan would 
want a stuffed club‘in Lwalking down Broad- 
way. 

Q.—{Same)—Although so strong, we once 
were weak enough tofquarre! with ourselves. 

Mr. George.—I hope we never shall quarrel 
with ourselves again; but this is certain, that 
our preparations for war, our army and navy 
that we had before the war did not do much 
toward putting it down or making it im- 
possible; and to maintaia an army and navy 
would not make internal quarrels any more 
improbabie, but on the contrary, might be an 
inducement to quarre?. Aman and his wife 
sometimes quarrel, but it would be a dan- 
gerous thing for them to keep weapons at 
hand in case they might quarrel. 

Q. —(Student.)}—How would a poor man get 
money to put a building on a piece of land? 

A.—Supposing he could not get it he wouid 
have this advantage, that he could get build- 
ings that other men put upon land much 
cheaper than he can now. To make monopo- 


Jization—the holding of land without using 


it—impossible would be to make land cheap 
for the putting up of buildings, and to take 
tne taxes off buildings would be to increase by 
that much the inducement to put them up. 
Therefore, men who have money would go to 
work and put up buildings on what are now 
vacant lots. It would increase the number of 
buildings, and the man who must rent a 
building could get it by paying less rent than 
he does to-day. 

Q.—(Student)—With no army, what pro- 
tection would you have against mobs? 

A.—I think we could rely upon our militia 
to put down all mobs; but wherever there is 
amob you will find that there is some in- 
justice. The best way to prevent mobs is to 
do justice. 

Q.—(Student)—In 1886, during the great 
labor strikes, the employes of a factory in 
Chicago were urged to strike by a man who 
it was afterward found had never worked in 
his life. 

A.—-You must not believe all you read in 
the newspapers. I think that story is not. 
quite correct, and even if it were correct 
there is underneath some real basis of com- 
plaint. Do away with that and you will have 
no difficulty. 

Q.—(Student)—To abolish poverty and to 
give the poor people money we must take it 
out of the rich man’s pockets, and he would 
not like that very well. 

Mr. George.—Where does the rich man get 
his mopey?! 

Student.—That has nothing to do with the 
man who hasn’t any. 

Mr. George.—It has everything to do with 
it. Ifthe rich men got their wealth by mak- 
ing it, by .iving something fairly in return, 
then all right. We do not propose to take it 
from them. But if they do not, then it must 
come from somebody who does work to pro- 
duce it, and the wealth they have is really 
the robbery of the poor. This we aim to stop. 
It is utterly impossible for any man to fairly 
eet the monstrous fortunes that some have in 
this community. What we want todo is to 
give men a fair opportunity. Under the 
present system thousands and thousands of 
men must constantly pay other men for the 


somebody else for the privilege cof using that 
which was created for their use. Abolish 
that system; do away with this primary in- 
justice, “and then all men will have equal 
opportunities and you can secure to those 
who produce wealth the full enjoyment of it. 

Q.—Did not all land once belong to the gov- 
ernment? 

A.—Yes; but, supposing somebody’s fore- 
father had had the foresight to lay claim to 
property in the sun, and were to leave his 
children the right of charging other people’s 
children for the enjoyment of the light of the 
sun, would that be a reason why other peo- 
ple’s children should be such fools as to keep 
on paying it?) What right had Adam and Eve 
to give away this world! When they died 
and went to some other world they certainly 
lost all right in this. And what right has any 
one since then had! All the generations of 
the world have had no right to give any one 
perpetual title to the use of the earth. Every 
child that is born is born with a natural right 
tothe use of land—a right that nothing can 
bar, 

Q.—(Student)—You say the government is 
not corrupt, but the men who go into the gov- 
ernment corrupt it! 

A.— No, I did not say that. I said that our 
laws of the present day, and especially our 
laws for raising revenue, foster corruption 
and put a premium upon fraud, and that they 
tend to make the government corrupt. 

Q.—(Student)—Would not your plan make 
the people slaves to the government? 

A.—No; but even if that were true, the Ame- 
rican people had better be serfs to a govern- 
ment which means but themselves than to be 
serfs to private individuals. The great mass 
of American people are fast passing into the 
condition of serfdom. Whatis the. essential 
thing in serfdom? It is that you must give 
your labor and ask no return. The majority 
of children that are born to-day must give 
their labor for the privilege of living and 
working in their native land, for the privilege 
of breathing the air or using the sunshine.. 

Q.—(Student)—Suppose a man owns a house 
and lot worth, say, $15,000, and it is all he 
has. Fromthe rent of that bouse he lives. 
Would you have the government take it from 
him without an equivalent, and thus destroy 
his only incomef 

A.—I would let things remain as they .are 
now, the only difference being that I would 
take taxation off from the personal property 
and improvements and put it on the value of 
land. The man who now has a 815,000 house 
which he rents would continue to rent it and 
receive the rent as he does now. The only 


difference would be that he would have to pay 


to the community a higher tax upon the value 
of his land, and no tax upon the value of his 
house. The relation between him and the ten- 
ant would be just the same asit is now. The 
tenant, however, would have the advantage 
in this, that the tendency being to erect more 
houses the tenant’s rent would fall. 

Q.—(Young lady student)—Is not the ccean 
as wellasthe land the gift of the Creator! 
Should not the people who use the ocean pay 
tuxes! 

A.—Yes; if that use is exclusive. Wherever 
the use of any part of the ocean becomes a 

valuable privilege, then” the best way would 
be to have the user pay a tax; as, for instance, 
ou the valuable fur fisheries in the Aleutian 
islunds a tax is paid to the gencral govern- 
meat. 

Q.—(Young lady)—Ought not the people 
who have refrigerators to pay taxes on the 
air they use? 

A.—Wherever, if you can? imagine such a 
case, theuse of air is necessarily exclusive; 
but in that case the valuable privilege would 
give value to land. If you had some piece of 
land where the air was peculiarly good, that 


privilege of living and working—must pay 


piece of land would have a value resulting 
from the opportunity to get good air, and 
that value ought to be taken for the public. | 


Q.—(Young lady}—You say that land can 


not be produced. How about the Nether- 
lands? 

Mr. George.—Tell me how the Netherlands 
were produced. ce 


Young lady.—They were wholly reclaimed 


by human labor. = 
Mr. George.—What kind of labor? 
Young lady—By draining, and diking, and 

digging trenches and canals. 

Mr. George.—Where did they build the 

dikes? 7 

~ Young lady.—Partly in the. sea, and then 


filed in with earth.und reclaimed the bottom — 


of the sea. — . 
Mr. George.—What would they have done 
if there had been no bottom there? The im- 


provement is the result of human labor, and . 


that is something for which no one ought to 
be taxed, for at least a specified time.. But 
what was the bottom before it was filled up? 

Young lady.—It was presumably land. 

Mr. George.—Yes; and if any value at- 
tached te that it ought to be taxed. Land 
doesn’t mean simply the surface of the earth 
which you see. It is all land in the economic 
sense, down to the center. You have got to 
have some foundation before you can improve. 
The ocean has value in only specified places, 
where some exclusive advantage is attached 
to its use, as in pear! fisheries or injan oyster 
bed. Land, as I said in the beginning, has no 
intrinsic value. All the land on the continent 
of Aierica was worth nothing before_men 
came here. ; 

Q.—(Student)—How'do vou account. for all 
the land destroyed by human labor, ete.? 

A.—You cannot destroy Iand; even where 
you wash the soil away, land remains. a 

And now, young ladies and gentlemen, I 
find that my time has more than elapsed, and 
I must conclude. Ihave been greatly pleased 
with your questions and have answered them 


as wellasI could so briefly. I fully agree 


with Mr. Packard that the only way to get 
knowledge is to get it for yourseives. You 
will, indeed, remember very little of all [have 
said, but it may induce you to think and read, 
and out of that I hope some good may come, 


The Crusaders’ Song. 
(Air—'Marching Through Georgiav’) 
“FEevpt?? in the Cathelic Herald. 


Sound a blast. for freedom, boys, and send if 
far and wide! 


March along to victory; for God is on our 


side! 
While the voice of Nature thunders o’er the 
rising tide, 
“God made the land for the people!” 


CHORUS. 


The land! The land! ‘Twas God who gavethe __ 


land! 


The land! The land! The ground whereon we 


stand ? 


Why should we be beggars, with the ballot in 


- our hand? . 
God gave the land for the people! 


Hark! The shout isswelling, from the east and 
from the west; 


Why should we beg work and let the landlords. _ 


take the best ? 


Make them pay the taxes for their land—we'll: 


risk the rest. 
The land was meant for the people. 


_ Chorus— 


George. has raised the banner: high, to 
the battle din!) ote 

At his side comes. marching, with his 
the brave McGlynn! 


Forward, all our army, till we’ve crushes 
host of sin, oye Sy et 
That keeps the land from the. people! 


Chorus— 


: Henry George is dead,” they said; “BcGHs ny, 


has lost his. place. : a 


Church and state alike are joined to grind the : : 


poor man’s face.” . 


Eighty-eight will show them all that we'll be. : 


in the race, us 
To win the land for the people! - 


Chorus— 


Clear the way for Liberty! The land. must all 


be free! 


Freemen will not falter in- the fight, though — 


stern it be; aes 
Till the flag we love'so well shall wave, from 
‘sea to sea, ae 
- O'er Jand that’s free for the people. 


Chorus— 


Plain Common Sense. 
Rey. H. 0, Pentecost.in New Jersey Unionist. 


The New York Herald says, in- speaking of. 
the activity of the real estate market in that... - 
city: “New York cannot grow without caus-. 


ing the growth of her suburbs, and new facili- 


ties for getting to and from those places musé . 


inevitably raise the value of their lands.” 

_ Preciselv. All improvements in any com- 
munity “raise the value of lands’—the selling 
and the renting value. 
raised in Harlem by the better facilities. of 
travel which the elevated roads: afford, but 
rents have. If passengers were. carried free 
on those roads the ten cents a day the laborer 


would thus save would ultimately go to the. 


landlord, because the rush of persons to the 


termini of free railroads would. immediately. 


push up rents. 


~ Suppose New York had the best ublia: 
pro-, 


schools in the world and the best wealt 
ducing machinery and methods of exchange 
(trade) and all her iaboring population were 


total abstainers,. very industrious and eco-~ 


nomical, and that burglaries, murders and 
other forms of crime were unknown. What 
would be the result? New York would then 
be a very desirable place of residence, and 


the valuc of land would increase, but wages. 


would. not. Wages could not increase, 
cause When the men who own the land take 
all: the effects. of industrial and. social im- 


provement in the form of rent the laborer is: 


just where he was before the inmprovement 
came about. The tand owner holds a. first 


mortgage on all the wealth produced, and he 
has the legal right to take it all, and he does - 


take it all except what it is expedient to 
allow the laboring man_ to retain (as interest 


or wages), to make him willing to ¢o on work-. 


ing for the land owner’s benelit. 


-Facts for Farmers to_Consider. 
Chicago Daily News. ng 


It appears that in the states of Kansas and 
Nebraska, in counties taken at random, from | 


fifty per cent to three-quarters of the farm 
lands are mortgaged up to. within. sixty to: 
seventy-five per cent of their cash value; that. 
there is no accumulation of capital in the 
hands of the farmers; that in case of a failure 
of crops the owners would heve to. buy the 
lands; that in the states of Kansas’ and. 
Nebraska there are 134 real estate: loan com- 
panies who charge from eight to twelve per 


cent interest per annum; and, finally, that the — 


much-denounced landlord system.of {the old: 


world is rapidly appearing in a most revolt. 


ing, plutocratic form in the new. ae 


Direct Taxation. 
Detroit Advance. _ Mies eae 
There is ‘a claim-made that the“ chance wi 
work injustice to the farmers who, as is we 


known, are the. class of all classes of workers 
Certainly any system ~ 


the most tax ridden. 
that would any farther oppress them ought.to 
be resisted, but placing all taxes upon land 
values will not. oppress the farmers... On the 


contrary it will place the burdén.of taxation 
upon the valuable land of the large cities, and 
the very valuable mining and oil lands, when 


a square acre often has more value tha 
whole fertile farming county. : 


Wages have not been. . 
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THE STanparRp is forwarded to sub- 
scribers by the early morning mails each 
Friday. Subscribers who do not receive 
the paper promptly will confer a favor 
by communicating with the publisher. 


Deacon S. V. Waite of Brooklvn’ and 
Wall street. recently made a speech at 
Galesburg, O., in which, after boasting of 
the immense opportunities offered to in- 
dustry and enterprise in this country, he 
referred to the fact that he himself began 
his business career thirty-five years ago by 
sawing wood in Galesburg at seventy-five 
cents a day, the necessary inference being 
that any American who begins life by saw- 
ing wood, or performing other manual la- 
bor, may. bv diligence and thrift, come to 
be as rich as Deacon White is, within 
thirty-five years. i: 

The same New York paper which re- 
ports the deacon’s speech informs us that 
the drivers and conductors of a street rail- 
way chiefly owned by Mr. White are com- 
piaining to district assembly 75, K. of L., 
that they are allowed only half an hour 
for dinner, instead of an hour, and. that 
there is no regularity in their trips. 

The connection which Deacon White en- 
Geavored to establish in the minds of the 
people of Galesburg between sawing wood 
at seventy-five cents a day and becoming 
a millionaire within thirty-five vears is 
somewhat difficult. The connection be- 
tween the unpaid daily performance of 
half an hour’s extra Work by some hun- 
dreds or thousands of men, and the rapid 
increase of the wealth of the man for whom 
they work, is decidedly obvious. 


THE pro-poverty economists and papers 
tell us that in thus demanding a daily ex- 
tra half hour's work from every one of his 
drivers and conductors. Deacon White is 
acting strictly within his rights; he offers 
his emploves a certain wage for a certain 
amount of work; if they don’t feel satis- 
- fied with ii, let them leave the job and go 
elsewhere. Then one of two things will 
happen—either men will come forward 
who will be satisfied to work for Deacon 
White on Deacon White's own terms, or 
the deacon, finding it impossible to secure 
men for the wages he offers, will be com- 
pelled to accede to his present employes’ 
demands. In either case, the matter will 
have been settled without friction, and in 
sfrict accordance with the laws of trade. 
There is an appearance of straightforward- 
ness and simplicity;about such a statement 
of the case that is very captivating—to 
people who don't take the trouble to think. 

“This,” savs Deacon White to his con- 
ductors znd drivers, “is my railroad. If 
you dost choose to work on it on my 
terms, ieave it! If you want to dictate 
the terms on which 3 railroad shall be run, 
g0 get 2 railroad of your own” 

All right. Suppose they doit. Let us 
fancy that the conductors and drivers, 
taking the deacon at his word, and favored 
by extraordinary good luck, hunt around 
until they find people willing to let 
them have the use’ of _— sleepers 
and iron ard cars and _ horses—the 
whole equipment of a railroad, in short. 
Still something is lacking—the most essen- 
tial thing of all. Before they can lay or 
operate their road, they must get some- 
thing more, which Deacon White has, 
and which they haven’t—the franchise— 
the privilege of using the streets. Without 
that, ties and iron and cars and horses and 
their own brawn and muscle are useless to 
them; their condition is practically un- 
changed; they must still accept the dea- 
con's offered terms or remain idle. 

‘This is ridiculous,” says the pro-poverty 
advocate. “There are plenty of occupa- 
tions besides railroading; let these discon- 
tented fellows select some other vocation 
for which no franchise is needed, and go 
to work at that.” And where, pray, are 
‘these vocations to be found? Mr. Maloney, 
the car driver, could make an excellent 
living by crossing the river to the Jersey 
shore and breaking the solid rock of the 
Palisades up into paving biocks. There is 
pienty of demand for these blocks; there 
are millions of tons of rock to split them 
out ef; a hammer, a driliand a pound or 
two of gunpowder are ail the capital re- 
quired for the business. But let Mr. Ma- 
Janey go te work on the Palisade rocks, 
and straightway some fellow will appear 
with his hitle franchise paper, duly signed, 
sealed and delivered, confounding Ma- 
Joney’s impudence, and vigorously ex- 
piaining that he doesn’t want paving 
blocks split out of that rock just now, and 
when he does, he'll hire a man to do it at 
suitable wages. 

Is Mr. Maioney an agricuiturist? There 
are thousands of acres of arable land close 
at hand, untilled and vacant; but for every 
acre some individual possesses a written 
franchise, such as Deacon White holds for 
dais railroad. Is he a house builder? Be- 


‘back to Killarney, 
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fore he can go to work appears some fran- | that competition which is said to be the 
life of trade, while enforcing and rendering 
keener the competition for employment 
among the great mass of the people who 
have only brain and muscle to offer in ex- 
That 
| these combinations are well nigh irre- 

sistible engines of oppression is a truth 
press 
and preachers are forced to recognize. 
What is less generally understood is that 
their power of oppression is mainly due to 
the counter pressure against their victims 
of the unyielding wall of landlordism. Be- 
tween the syndicate which will give him 
work only upon its own terms and the 
land monopolist who either absolutely re- 
fuses him permission to work, or grants it. 
on terms still more oppressive, the laborer 
is rapidly being squeezed to the limit of 
The situation is becom- 
ing plainer every day to whomsoever, 
It is fortunate 
for our civilization that as the evil becomes 
more apparent the remedy also grows 
more evident. When once the equal right 
of access to the general bounties of nature 
shall have been restored to men by the 
absorption of land values in taxation, if 
these giant combinations are not trans- 
formed from instruments of oppression to 


chise holder from whom permission to build 
must be bought. Soil, rock, mineral, over 
each and all of them stand people waving 
franchise papers, forbidding any man to go 
to work unless he gives them so much out 
of what he makes, and contemptuously 
bidding him, if he doesn’t like the terms 
they offer, to go elsewhere. : 

In the light of these facts, Deacon 

White’s fair-seeming suggestion to his em- 
ployes to go look for work somewhere else 
if they don’t like his hours or his pay is 
something of a mockery. And the meth- 
ods by which, within the space of thirty- 
five years, a man can develop from a wood 
sawer at seventy-five cents a day to a sev- 
eral-times millionaire are pretty evident. 
An immense and steadily increasing mass 
of humanity is urged to labor by the press- 
ing need of food and shelter; a small body 
of men hold franchises which enable them 
to say whether other men shall go to work 
or not. Manifestly, the sure way to wealth 
is, not to work, but to become a franchise 
holder and sell the privilege of working to 
others. 
and other millionaixes have done. What 
the good man meant to say in his Gales- 
burg speech was, not that the way to get 
rich is to saw wood at seventy-five-cents a 
day, which is absurd, but that a man may 
begin life by working at seventy-five cents 
a day and get rich nevertheless, provided 
heis cunning enough, and unscrupulous 
enough, and lucky enough to get posses- 
sion of a sufficient quantity of franchises 
to make an army of men work for him. 


IN a blind, unconscious, groping sort of 
away these facts are recognized by our 
law makers and administrators. Only the 
other day there arrived in this port of New 
York fifteen Irish families—ninety-three 
souls in all—from Killarney, in Ireland, 
against whom the heinous charge was 
made that they. had no money wherewith 
to buy permission to go to work. The 
grown persons among them were stout, 
able-bodied and healthy, and of good 
moral character—the same sort of people 
exactly as were the ancestors. of the best 


| and most aristocratic families of New York 
‘and other of our cities; but they brought 
- with them nothing but a willingness to work, 


and—and—in fact, all the work franchises 


have been gobbled by the best families 
_aforesaid, and there are no more left. And 


so free America sought to bang the door 
in the face of oppressed Ireland, and 
but for a judicially discovered ‘defect’ in 
the law would have sent the fools who 
had fled hither to be rid of landlordism 
bidding them put 
money in their purses before they came 
again. 

It was a cruel thing to try to do, but 


. strictly logical. It rather.takes the point off 


our Fourth of July oratory to be sending the 
oppressed of Ireland back to Ireiand and 
refusing them an asylum here, but really 
it’s the very least we can do, in justice to 
Mr. Maloney, the car driver, and his fel- 
jows. For if we insist that Mr. Maloney 
and the rest of the people already here 
shall compete, each with all the rest, to 
see who will give most to the holders. of 
franchises in return for the privilege of 
working for_a living, it would be a mani- 
fest injustice to make the competition 
keener by intrcducing fresh competitors. 
There is an alternative, of course—there 
always is. We might tell Deacon White 
and the other franchise owners that God 
evidently provided this earth for the use of 
the people living in it, and that if they 
want to control the franchises of car 
running, and stone cutting, and grain 
raising, and coal mining, and so forth, to 
the exclusion of Mr. Maloney and _ his 


fellows, they must be content to pay for 


them whatever they may be worth. Such 
a system would very soon throw the work 
franchise open, not only to Deacon 
White's car drivers and conductors and all 
the rest of the plundered poor of these 
United States, but also to as many 
Killarney families as might choose to im- 
migrate; or, for that matter, to the whole 
population of Europe if they came here in 
a body. 

But then it wouldn’t be possible for a 
man to begin life by sawing wood at 
seventy-five cents a day and become a 
double or treble millionaire within thirty- 
five years. 


It is said that the various manufacturers 
and importers of india rubber have decided 
to pool their interests in one grand com- 
bination, to be known as the. “rubber 
trust;” and, whether the report be true or 
not, it is interesting as illustrating one of 
the strongest tendencies of the modern in- 
dustrial system—that toward combination 
and consolidation. The small producers 
are swallowed up by the larger; the large 
producers are combined into corporations; 
and these in turn are aggregated into pools 
or syndicates or trusts, in such a way as to 
render competition among producers 
not only needlesss and _ unprofitable, 
but absolutely impossible. By acting 
together in this way the coal mine owners 
settle month by month what shall be the. 
people’s allowance of coal,-and what price 
the people shall pay for it; the railway 
monarchs impose upon commerce such 
rates as it can bear; the Standard oil trust 
prevents competition among the refineries; 
the phosphate rock:syndicate regulates the 
phosphate mining of South Carolina; the 
cotton seed oil trust rules the market of the 
whole United States, and the rubber trust 
will fix the price of its raw material, regu- 
late the manufacture of rubber products, 
and determine, with mathematical cer- 
tainty, the highest rate of profit that can 
be exacted without unduly checking con- 
sumption. 

Thus the march of concentration goes 
on, in obedience to the law of social eyolu- 
tion; tending more and more to abolish 


And this is what Deacon White. 


change for the necessaries of life. 


which even the _pro-poverty 


his endurance. 


having eyes, will see. 


beneficent agents of production, the way 


to deal with them will at least have been 


made clearer. 


Tue labor party is petitioning the pope to 
reinstate McGlynn and denounces O’Brien be- 
cause he refuses to advocate the theory that 
the Irish should steal their landlords’s prop- 


erty.—[{Mail and Express. 
Two deliberate falsehoods. 


Irish should steal their landlords’ property, 


but because he persists in advocating the 
theory that the landlords should only steal 


seventy-five per cent of their tenants’ 
property. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls attention to the 


fact that a sale of land is mentioned in the 


Bible before that by which the people of 


Egypt delivered up their lands and their 
‘bodies to Pharoah to gain relief from 
famine. This is true, though the sale 
was not one such as we would even at 
this day call a real estate transaction. It 
was merely the purchase of a burial Jot. 


Sarah being dead, Abraham begged of the 


children of Heth that they would give him 
possession of a burial place, and Ephron 
sold him the field in which was situated 
the cave of Machpelah for the purpose. 
This certainly indicates that private owner- 
ship in land was known to the Hittites, or 
children of Heth, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Hittites were a Hamite race, 
neither of the country nor kindred of Ab- 
raham or Isaac, and that the Old Testament 
does not represent. them as enjoying the 
favor and guidance of God. THE STAND- 


ARD, therefore, appears to have been right 
in showing that the first real estate opera- 


‘tion, as weunderstand the term, was that 


‘which delivered the Egyptians into slavery, 


and that the direct command of God tothe 
_chosen people forbade to them the system 
of ownership in anything more than the 
-mere right to the use of land. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

The Tariff and the Land Value Tax. 

NEWBURYPORT.—I wish to inquire whether 
or not your system of taxing land values 
could be applied, and yet maintain a pro- 
tective tariff? Having read your “Protec- 
tion, or Frée Trade?’ Iam convinced that by 
the abolishment of our protective tarilF our 
burdens would’ be greatly diminished. But 
there are many who, although they believe 
that land values, and not improvements, 
shouid be taxed, are as yet unwilling to abol- 
ish the system of raising revenues by an indi- 
rect taxation. A. R. Curtis. 

The system of taxing land values alone 
could not be fully applied without abolish- 
ing both revenue and protective tariffs. 
All who understand the land value tax. and 
appreciate its far-reaching effects in setting 
labor free are not only willing, but 
anxious to abolish our system of raising 
revenue by indirect taxation. Those 
people to whom you refer as_ believing 
“that Jand values and not improvements 
should be taxed,” and who also favor in- 
direct taxation, have other reasons thar 
conviction for approving the land value 
tax, They, unlike yourself, have not read 
“Protection or Free Trade.” 


Substantially Correct. 

New York, June 8.—I have submitted the 
following paragraph to a friend of mine, who, 
upon reading it, declares that Iam wrong in 
my statement. Will you please state whether 
my statement is true or not: 

“Band value is an intangible value which 
can only be created by the aggregation of 
populaticn, in the creation of which one mem- 
ber of a community contributes as much as 
another—his presence. Indeed, in many 
eases, the land owner does not even do so 
much.” Cuar_Les H. MITCHELL. 

Your statement, so far as it relates to 
real as distinguished from speculative land 

values, is perfectly correct, except that im- 

provements in the arts, government. man- 
ners, morals, and so on, also create land 
values. Your idea evidently is that it is 
only demand for land that creates land 
valves, and that landlords contribute no 
more than the rest of the community, and 
in this you are right. The only way in 
which landlords specially contribute ‘to 
land values is by cornering land, and thus 
giving to it a speculative value; in doing 
that they are not entitled to the gratitude 
of other people, nor would they do it, ex- 
cept in expectation of future demand for 
use. Your use of the adjective, “intangi- 
bie,” is unnecessary. 


Which? 

New York, June 10.—An esteemed friend 
of mine has purchased a house and lot, which 
cost him $13,500, on which he has paid $2,000 
in cash, and the balance is secured by a mort- 
gage at five per cent per annum. Supposing 
that through legislation a single tax becomes 
an accomplished fact, how would he be af- 
fected by it? And what would prevent the 


The labor 
party has never thought of petitioning the 
pope or any other foreign prince, and it 
denounces William O’Brien, not because 
“he refuses to advocate the theory that the 


‘impossible. 


» “Owners of lands and lives.” 


holder of the mortgage from foreclosing in 
consequence of the fall in land values! 
BENJAMIN VAN VEEN. 
The single tax would make such a 
change in the industrial conditions that it 
is impossible to say exactly how your 
friend would be affected. His land value 
would fall, while the interest and princi- 
pal on his mortgage would not. If he took 
advantage of the improved business con- 
dition, he would make enough more than, 
as an average business man, he makes 


+ now, to enable him to keep down the in- 


terest and pay off the principal with 
greater euse than he can now. If he did 
not take advantage of that improved con- 
dition, but relied solely on the land and 
house for his income, he would be fore- 
closed. That this would be an injustice to 
him so far as it affected his interest in the 
house is undisputed; but his wrong wouid 
be temporary. while the greater wrong 
which the land value tax would remove is 
perpetual. Which shall we choose? 


A Lapsus Calami. 


Lyxvn, Mass., June 14.—In the Jast STanpD- 
ARD is a bad misprint in an article on the 
effect of a tax on Jand. It says, I believe, 
that whatever tends to increase the supply of 
anything tends to tnerease the price. Should 
hke to see it corrected this week. 

T. P. PERKINS. 

It was a slip of the pen and should read, 
‘Whatever tends to increase the supply of 
anything tends to decrease the price.” 


Land Grabbing in Henry VIII's Time. 
OswrEGo, N. Y.—The present immoral 
theories of private ownership of land are 
comparatively modern and were allowed to 
grow and assert themselves after the causes 
of the feudal tenures had ceased to exist, but 
at various times they were opposed even by 
laws. The 13th of the 25th of Henry VIII, 
after reciting the fact that greedy and covet- 
ous persons had accumulated a vast multi- 
tude of farms and had kept them in their 
hands to the exclusion of husbandmen, thus 
driving. them to robbery and theft or to cold 
and hunger, enacted that no person should 
hold or own more than two farms, and even 
restricted the owners in the manner of use of 
such farms. The act was aimed at the 
merchants of London, who were becoming 
large land owners and were pleased to think 
that they could use their lands in the same 
manner as their goods and merchandise. 
The change of the tenure of land and tne 
doctrine of its private ownership gradually 
drove the small land owners into the ranks of 
the agricultural laborers until the present 
land monopoly was reached. 
The statesmen of early times were charmed 
‘to sce the small land owners disappear. They 
held that the possession of a smail estate 
‘tended to make its owner revolutionary and 
democratic, while, on the other hand, the 
‘great landlords would be interested in main- 
taining present institutions—that the land 
would be better cultivated, and thus the na- 
tidn would become richer and more prosper- 
‘ous. Even the great Bacon lamented the law 
against inclosing the commons, holding that 
it was a blow at the prosperity of the nation. 
He evidently considered the wealth of afew 
‘individuals or of a class the index of the 
‘prosperity of the whole people. Our able 
statesmen make the same great mistake. 
The vast amount of unoccupied land in this 
country has made us as indifferent to the im- 
‘morality of the present system of land tenure 
as the English of those days were to its grad- 
ual appearance. They alsothad land enough 
and to spare, and would have thought the 
i present condition of the people of England 
C. N. Matson, 


Owners of Lands and Lives. 

CnIRUAHUA, Mexico, June 1.—Your doc- 
trines have been my day dreams for years. I 
have been a soldier asleep on his arms for lack 
of a leader. Your books are trumpet calls to 
battle. Among my friends are many Mexi- 
cans who share our views. To the few who 
read English I lend your books, and to those 
who cannot I talk about the subject, which we 
have dubbed ‘‘Duenos de tierras y vidas,” viz, 
There are mil- 
lions cf acres in private hands here, where the 


‘miserable ‘“peons’” sons inherit nothing but a 


right to slave and pay the debts of their fa- 


‘thers. The hopelessness of 1t all is that these 


people are as content as swine when hunger is 
satisfied, and when not, they are patient, very 
patient, and die easily. Even now the muni- 
cipal lands set apart for each town and vil- 
lage are passing from the possession of the 
people; even their ‘“burros” can no longer 
graze on the common lands at liberty lest 
they should encroach on the rich neighbors’ 
corn fields. This land is owned by the town- 
ship and the reuts go to the town, but the rich 
men of the town fix the rents, so that the 
workers gain little or no advantage. Truth 
is our beacon. N. D. ALMA. 


Truth Told in a College Oration. 

B. J: Hazen of Middlebury, Vt., in a college 
vration recently, said: ‘Let usconsider for a 
moment what would be the result if one, 
shrewder than his fellows, should put an in- 
‘visible barrier of ownership about the fishing 
ground, saying: ‘Thisismine. You can not 
go there except upon my terms.’ The men 
‘who wished to fish there woulda no longer 
have the whole product of their labor, but 
would be compelled to hand over whatever 
proportion of their earnings the owner chose 
totake. There is no difference in the last re- 
sult whether aman owns the labor of other 
men or whether he owns the land upon which 
those men must live. In either case the pro- 
prietor grows rich by appropriating the pro- 
ducts of the toil of others ” 


Dr. McGlynn as an Orater. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—I had the 
great pleasure of hearing Dr. McGlynn‘here, 
and regret that I could not form his acquaint- 
ance. Ihave rarely heard his equal as an 
orator, and I have heard Clay, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Phillips and others. At the same time 
I more cordially responded to everything he 
suid than to any speechI ever heard. After 
seeing and hearing him I can understand how 
it is that he holds his old flock, in spite of his 
church authorities, spell bound. God bless 
and preserve him, and speed the good cause! 

Davip R. GOODLOE. 


A Poth Marked‘ by the Footprints of the 
Savior. 

Rauway, N. J., June 14.—It is the promi- 
nence which Dr: McGlynn gives to the religious 
aspect of this grand reform that arms hm 
with power. It heretofore has been the weak- 
ness of social reformers that they have ig- 
nored (toa great extent) the Gospel. It is 
this which makes socialism and communism so 
utterly powerless to influence the American 
mind, and it is because the “new crusade” 
emblazons the cross (symbol of the teaching, 
suffering Christ) on its standard—for that and 
that alone—I have enrolled myself among its 
defenders. To me, a pledged minister of the 
gospel, Jesus Christ is first, last and every- 
thing; and He is so because I find in Him ali 
truth. Himself the ‘Good Samaritan” of His 


. 


own parable, He came to bind up the wounds 
of suffering humanity, to pour on them the 
soothing oil and to wash them with the heal- 
ing wine. To follow Him in this is to do what 
that “priest of the people” and you are aim- 
ing to accomplish, and I go with you, whom I 
have never seen and may never see, because, 
and only because, 1 see the path to have long 
before been marked by the footprints of my 
Lord. Feaity to Christ demands it. 
(Rev.) Wi~tr1am ROLLINSON. 


Mr. O’Brien Evicted a Great Principle. 


CuicaGo, June 12.—I am delighted with the 
manner in which you_handle William O’Brien 
in your issue of the 11th. Without being an 
Irishman or a Catholic, Ihave seen the “Irish 
issues” deftly manipulated and mixed up with 
American “issues,” lo! these many years! 
And now comes this Mr. O’Brien and fears 
the intrusion of American “issues” upon the 
holy cause of collecting money for the Irish 
parliamentary party from the Hoffman house 
genus of the saviors of American society. 

Possibly the practical question with Mr. 
O’Brien was $25,000 without consistency, or 
else consistency without $25,000; he chose the 
former with tears trickling down his cheek 
for the poor, oppressed, evicted tenants of 
Lansdowne, while he himself was evicting the 
reform principle from his own heart. 

AvuGusT E. Gans. 


Bulletin Boards as Missionaries. 

East SaGinaw, Mich., May 30.—Let me 
suggest that @ good way to “spread the 
light” would be by use of the bulletin board. 
On this could be pasted an extract from some 
article on an industrial topic, one of those 
short, sharp and decisive arguments so often 
found in Tne STanpaRD, for instance. These 
bills could be printed in one place at small cost, 
in large, bold type, and the locals of the 
Knights of Labor, labor unions, granges, 
brotherhoods or any other societies or or- 
ganizations might hang out a board either be- 
fore their roonis or in some prominent place, 
and in this simple way supply information 
to great numbers of people. J. SISson. 


An Edifice of Liberty. 

BRCOKLYN, June 9.—Of Irish descent, I was 
born, bred, and have ever been a strict Roman 
Catholic, believing that to be the one true 
church. ButI always believe that Americans 
will never tolerate foreign dictation in our 
political affairs, for that determination is in- 
born in them, and those-who become citizens 
soon irmbibe the same feeling. Father Mc- 
Glynn and you are laying the foundations of 
an edifice of liberty that will never crumble, 
and are sowing seeds that will yield good 
fruit, lifting men up and not dragging them 
down and disgracing them. All hail, and 
God-speed to you both, and to your heaven 
born cause. PaTRIcK_O. MALONEY. 


Didn’t Know How to Grind His Ax. 


over, and I don’t see how Editor O'Brien, 
with all his metaphysical skill, is to get out 
of that box.. Given a principle that is wrong 
in one place, it must assured]y be wrong alto- 
gether. What is sauce for the goose will do 
just as well for the gander. Mr. O’Brien had 
an ax to grind, and at the iast moment 
he inadvertently let the edge fall on the 
grindstone, and so undid in a moment all 
his labor. Who have been supporting the 
Irish land league? Is it not the people? Cer- 
tainly not the moneyed interests, excepting at 
election times. J. F. DUNCAN, 


A Great Day for Cincinnati. 


The Henry George club of Cincinnati is com- 
pleting arrangements for a rousing celebra- 


‘tion of the Fourth of July. It has engaged 


the Zociogical garden, which comprises sixty- 
five acres of woodland, lake and pleasant 
walks, and in addition to the usual entertain- 
ing features of music and games, there will 
be elaborate exercises peculiar to the day. 
Addresses will be delivered by Joseph R. 
Buchanan of Chicago, Warren W.. Bailey, 
editor of the Vincennes, Iowa, News, and 
Henry George. Arrangements have been 
made for excursions from all parts of Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Itis expected that 
many thousands will attend. 


An Eight-Year-Old Anti-Povwertyite. 


Will you please send me some tracts? Igo 
to school every day, but Ican give them out 
after I come home. My mamma and papa 
belong to the Anti-poverty society and I will 
join, too, when I get money enough, if they 
will take a boy eight years old. I get all the 
tracts I can find when I go to the Academy 
of Music Sunday nights. bet I only get a few. 
We all love Dr. McGlynn, but we are not 
Catholics. I will do all I can to help the 
cause along. I like Henry George, too, and I 
want to be like Dr. McGlynn when I get 
Please send the tracts to my mamma, 
Harry F. BuRROUGHS. 


older. 
Mrs. Burroughs. 


Want to Know the, Reason, Why. 

New. York, May 25.—A former democrat, I 
am now 2a Stanch advocate of your system of 
taxation, no matter who says it is wrong. 
The pope and others say it is wrong, but we 
all ask why"isit wrong! And these people 
answer, ‘‘Because it’s wrong!” Now, this 
may be very convincing argument to their 
followers, but so far as the masses of us are 
concerned, more substantial reasons will have 
to be given. Call the party that seeks the 
amelioration of the condition of the working 
people by whatever name you please, and I 


am a member of it. A. C. DEGOvT. 


The Free Soil Clab’s Lecture. 


The first lecture of a course given under the 
auspices of the Free soil club was delivered 
on Wednesday evening last by Hon. Thomas 
G. Shearman, at the Cooper union, the sub- 
ject being ‘‘Taxation.” That the subject was 
treated in a masterly style need hardly be told 
those who read the gentleman’s paper on “The 
Single Tax” recently published ia this paper. 
Rev. Charles P. McCarthy and Henry George 
addressed the audience briefly, Mr. George 
extending to Mr. Shearman an invitation tu 
repeat his lecture before the Anti-poverty 
society. 

‘Please Bite on This File.’ 

New York, June 9.—Shame on the writer 
of such stuff as that which appeared in the 
New York Herald (which so bitterly opposed 
and ridiculed Parnelland Davitt in their early 
struggles) under the head of ‘Please Bite on 
this File.” It is an insult to Irishmen suppos- 
ing that they are not competent to understand 
the false light in which he tries to place 
Henry George, whose noble doctrine is “‘the 
land for all the Irish,” the laborer as well as 
the tenant farmer. Irishmen do not eat hay. 
They want no rights for themselves which 
they arc not willing to concede to others. 

J. T. C. 


A Bright Youug Paper. 

The Milwaukee, Wis, Review is a young, 
handsome, union, daily paper, that advocates 
the abolition of all taxes, save one on land 
values. Itis doing important work in start- 


‘ing a great many people in and around. Mil- 
waukee thinking, : 


SOSIETY NOTES. 


Mrs. J. Hood Wright eave a ear 
at Fort Washineton lately. fae dea. 
tractions was a Punch and Judy show for the 
children, with a plentiful supply of straw- 
berries and cream. : 


Katie Ludwig, aged 16, Carrie Po w 
14, and Annie Ludwig, aced 15, onl, ned 
Castle braid company of 103 and 105 Thom . 
son street, New York, for wages due. It a 
peared in evidence that all three girls ee 
experienced hands, the elder having been a¢ 
work for three years and the two younger 
for six and seven months respectively. Their 
wages were $2 a week, and their hours of 
labor ten daily. Judgment was given for the 
plaintiffs. 

The Standard oil trust has a capital of ovep 
$100,000,000, the Cotton oil trust of $30,000. 000, 
the Cattle trust of $25,000,000, and the Rub 
ber trust, just organized, has a capital of $35. 
000,000. “In God we trust” may be a good 
enough motto for the people of the Uhited 
States, but its capitalists go in for another 
‘‘trust” altogether.—{Philadelphia Press, 

An ingenious young beggar has been doin 
a brisk business along the East: river ferries 
for a few weeks. He isa small, sore-eyeg 
boy ten or twelve years old, with a pincheg 
sad face. He always has four pennies and 
wants one more to pay his car fare to Harlem, 
He worked Wall, South, Futton and Catharine _ 
ferries iid successfully until last Saturday. 
Then a broker at Wall street ferry recognized 
the little scamp as the same boy to whom he 
had given a penny early last week on the same 
plea. The broker denounced him so vigorously 
that he hasn’t’ been seen there since.—{New: 
York Sun. 


The whole population deals in real estate— 
if is a veritable fever; all buy; all sell: thug 
far all make money. <As there has been a 
steady rise and no break eastern capitalists 
are constantly sending large sums to back y 
this endless bargaining. The business blocks — 
built and building are very fine, and the peo- 

le have erected for themselves many beauti- 

ulhomes. Itis a city built in a night, ang 
has therefore every modern improvementand 
no obsolete inconveniences.. And if you dig 
not plunge from a $50,000 house into a wretch- 
ed hole filled with almost “squatter sovereign- 
ty,” you could enjoy its really natural beauty, 
—[Kansas City Letter. 


A Castle garden confidence man named 
Mancini ingratiated himself with two. Italian 
immigrant women the other day, and on vre- 
tense of buying their tickets for Chicago, got 
possession of ail their money—some $800. The 
money was recovered by the police, and the 
swindler lodged in jail. 

Jay Gould’s new private car has been com- 

leted at a cost of $35,000. It was. built at 
ullman, OL, and is called the Atalanta. 
{Altoona Independent. 


A cent bed house has been established in the 
City of Mexico, where the poor can find lodg- 
ings for that modest sum.—[Exchange. 


The Eastern Seaboard bituminous associa- 
tion at a meeting held in Philadelphia, re- 
solved to enforce the rules of the association 
aguinst the cutting of prices in New York. 
The association also contemplates making 
another zdvance of ten cents a ton in prices 
about July 1. 


_ On the dusty grass at. lunch time I noticed 
that Mr. Grace’s guests were industriously 
throwing fragments of their feast. from the 


coach and eagerly picking out of the dust 
even the smallest and least. attractive frag- 
ments of food. Chicken bones, scraps of 
bread and pie crust were eagerly snatched up 
and fought over. From a coach nearby a 
party of young men gayly inclined were en- 
tertaining a crowd of -Just such starving 
wretches, tossing bones to them, and deriving 
considerable sport from their doglike strug- 
gles.—{London letter in New York Sun. 

A white baby was born in South Sioux City, 
Neb., the other day, and it being the first oc- 
currence of the sort there the citizens cele- 
brated by serenading the newcomer and 
presenting it with a corner Jot. 

Bribery is to be made more difficult and 
costly in Chicago. Under. the new law the 
city will have forty-eight aldermen instead of 
thirty-six. 

It is reported that the Rev. Dr. Reid,.2 mis- 
sionary to.central Africa, has been eaten by 
the natives. 


Whom the Gods: Wish to Destroy. 

DENVER, Col., June 6.—Herbert. Spencer, in 
his essay entitled “The Sins. of Legisiators,” , 
tells us that the law passed by the British 
parliament to relieve the overcrowding of the 
poor in the east end cf London had just the 
contrary effect to that desired; and that, as 
a result of the passage of the law, ‘11,000 ar- 
tisans were made homeless, and had to find 
corners for themselves in miserable places 
that were already overfiowing,” and further, 
that “at a cost of six and a quarter millions 
of dollars to the rate payers, 21,000 persons 
were unhoused, and houses were provided for 
12,000, leaving 9,000 houseless.” Let. these 
facts cool the ardor of those who expect much 
good from the millions of dollars to be ex- 
pended in improving the condition of the ten- 
ement house population of New York city. 
To those who may be able to pay the increased 
rent demanded for those tenements near the 


improvements some benefits may accrue, but. 


the abjectly poor, it is manifest, will derive 
none whatever. eae 

What will most surprise those who are en- 
gineering these imaginary philanthropies, is 
the fact that Herbert Spencer sees and de- 
plores in them a practical step toward that 
socialism which is the opprobrium, the terror 
and the raw head and bloody bones of the 
capitalistic press, churches: and classes. Has 
that madness seized them which it is said the 
gods visit on those they intend to destroy? 

C. 5. E. 


The Anti-Peverty Democratic Party. 

Port Jervis, N. ¥., June 8.—The name of 
the new party will be settled in this way: 
The ‘‘old liners” will hereafter coalesce, aud 
this aggregation will be known asthe repub- 
lican party. When the conservatives have 
got together, what then remains for the radi- 
cal, go-ahead people—the men and women 
who move the world? They must in time 
unite on some great principles. Those princi 
ples, I think, will be universal suffrage and 
“the land for all the people.” Theseforces are 
moving rapidly. The democratic party sees 
the handwriting on the wall. The present 
democratic party must do something. Is 
must absorb the new forces, or else be ab- 
sorbed. There is no -alternative. And the 


new forces will be known as the democratic — 


party. It is a good name, although some- 
what hackneyed and sadly and shamefully 
misused. But the economic forces. will reno 
vate it and wash it white as snow. . It will be 
once more the democratic party of Jefferson» 


- 


W.. T.. Doty. 


‘fhey Came to Scoff, But Went Away Bo 
lieving.. 

GREEN IsLanp, N. Y., June 7.—Dr. Me- 
Glynn’s lecture in Troy has made him @ host. 
of friends. Men came to hear ‘him and to 
condemn him. With surly faces they watched. 
him as he made his appearance on the stage, 
and sneered at the grand round of applause 
that creeted him as he stepped forward. But 
inafew minutes a pleased expression come 
over their faces, and before the lecture Was 
half over they were loudest in their applaus2- 
Father McGlynn has set many: men to thinking 
and has helped our cause a. great deal. AG 
the close of the lecture names and addresses 
of many who wished to join our organization 
were handed in, among them two. clergymen,” 
one a Catholic priest and the other a Protesé 
anh. a 


DETROIT, Mich., June 6.—If Jandlordism is | coach, and that yet not a particle of food was. 
wrong in Ireland, it must be wrong the world | to be seen on the grass. Not lessthan twenty 
; hunery wretches were hanging about that .. 
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‘We Waut the Earth. 
{Air—“Killarney.") 
Give us back the earth again, 
[It was God’s free gift to all, 
__gnd the time is coming when 
 “ Ewery man mist heed this cali. 
Join the great crusading band, 
From farm, factory and forge; 
Fight like heroes for the Jand 
Led by brave McGlynn and George. 


Angels from the land of rest 
Want an Eden in the west, 
With free land for all men, 
Land and homes for all men. 


Yes, we waut the earth, the mines, 
Precious ores, coal fields and oil; 
Like the air and sun that shines, 
They belong to those who toil. 
Come, then, join our gallant band, 
Help us make great thieves disgorge; 
Join our crusade for the land, 
Led by dear McGlynn and George. 


Argels from a world of bi.ss 
Want an Eden made of this, 
With free land for ail men, 
With sweet homes for all men. 
Yes, we want the earth made free, 
Free as water, light and air; 
Then God's children all shall be 
Free from poverty and care. 
Come, then, help our gallant band 
Free the soil from rack rent scourge, 
Fight, brave comrades, for the land, 
Led by good McGlynn and George. 


Angels then agajn will sing, 

Till the earth and heaven's ring, 
Peace on earth to all men, 

Love and peace toall men. 


We must have the carth for man, 

God has given this decree; 
Robbers cannot thwart his plan; 

Land and labor must be free, 
Potentates and popes of Rome 

Must no longer strive to forge 
Fetters fatal to the home— 

Ged will bless McGlynn and George. 


Ancels from their homes above 
Sing with us in strains of love; ! 
Golden days are dawning, 
Hail the glorious Gawning! 
B. M. Lawrence, WM. D., 
39 West 27th street, New York. 


A DAKOTA PAPER. 


Paxota, June, 1886.—Since my last let- 

: teri have stolen a march on my rival, the 
_gepublican editor. I have started a daily 
paper. He is left in the lurch with his 
weekly. He has reproached me, of course, 
-gocusing me of breaking the terms of our 
tacit honorable understanding that we 
should divide the loaves and fishes of our 
_d@ty's journalism. My answer was that 
the unexpressed but understood agreement 
between us related simply to what was, 
andnct to what was tobe. Iknew that 
wo explanation whatever would satisfy 
him, but I made the answer, as a business 
‘man, seemingly satisfactory to myself. 
The truth was, [had been aware that he 
eontemplated anticipating my move, and 
overreached him in the nick of time. So 
‘the sweet public is chanting pzans of con- 
tion to me, for if the honest people 

our city have been well taught in any- 
ing, it is to praise the forestaller and 
‘smart trickster. My rival is now printing 
in his somewhat back number weekly com- 


2 ‘plimentary mention of my energy, to- 


‘gether with notices of intention soon to 
start himself what shall be the daily of our 
part of Dakota. In his sanctum he is 
bottling his wrath and mixing gall and 
‘wormwood to be administered to me in 
good time. 

I, too, have a sanctum of my own. The 
Daily State Journal must needs have a 
sanctum. It is a little corner room slightly 
@evated above the floor level and 
partitioned off so that I can look out on 
Main street from one window and on 
Prairie avenue from another. The par- 
titions are of glass, Through one I can 
overlook the composing and press rooms; 
through another the counting and 
editorial rooms. In the editorial rooms 
there are two working journalists. The 
lesser of these two lights is a stripling, 
whose salary is not to be mentioned. He 
gathers items, which he heads as “Court 
Catlets,” “Police Points,” “Sporting 
Sprigs,” aud “Town Topics,” the latter 
mainly embodied in such paragraphs as 
fickle our enterprising fellow citizen, Mr. 
Pash, whois greasing the hinges of his 
front fence gate; or the indefatigable and 
talented Professor Tinkle, leader of the 
aty orchestra, who is rehearsing, with his 
artists, the new air, “The Cowboy Dude;” 
or, peradventure, Miss Nellie Esmonde, 
queen of the varicties. 

_Our other journalist takes to himself the 
itle of managing editor. His duties are 
Manifold. While I, whom he speaks of as 
“the chief,” attempt to do little more 
than hold the tiller and suggest what sails 
to set or take in, he supplies the wind. He 
knows just what an editorial should be, 
and 80, day after day, he supplies the pa- 
per with formal, perfunctory and platitu- 
dinous expressions of the prejudices of the 
§reat democratic party that we support. 
He has seized the subtleties of the art of 
Meaningless and non-committal word car- 
pentry and joinery. He can accurately 
describe the current phases of a political 
Situation, hint at reforms demanded by a 
much-beloved, logical, conscientious pub- 
lic, and then’swing his readers back into 
the old partisan paths, worn smooth by 
the tread of the party’s leaders. He glories 
im controversy. He takes up an article 

Man opposing newspaper, garbles its 
Statements, misrepresents its meaning, dis- 
‘torts the sentiments of its writer, and then 
triumphantly demolishes his “unfair” op- 
Ponent, and throws his party into deserved 

‘aos. Our managing editor, you per- 
tive, is a trained editor. 

The new daily not being a very large 


One, our managing editor does reporting, 


recording his thoughts in its col- 

umos. He is by instinct a reporter. It 
never has been necessary for me to tell him 
that, as language was invented to conceal 
thoughts, so newspapers are printed to 
Suppress the news. He can dilate on half 
truth and leave the truth alone, omit all 
mention of the significant 2nd spin into 
: columns the details of the trivial, if such a 
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‘the lieutenant, asa soldier, fills in the com- 


course accords with the policy of our paper. 
An example or two: Pan sai 

There is a Jand boom in town. 
Our reporting mandging editor is revel- 
ing in promoting the boom. He col- 
lects minute details relating to all real 

estate sales. He pretends to forecast how 
far the boom can go, and"he places its limit 
on what I think would be a discount ona 
population of 20,000 more than we can 
have ten years hence. His pen sputters 
wildly as he dashes off “boom” articles. . 
He is excited as he blares to town and 
country that so and so, whom he dubs a 
keen observer, or a shrewd'speculator, or a 
rising financier, has cleared $300, or per- 
haps $1,300, on the sale of a town lot. He 
stops men on the street and fans the boom 
flame by loudly asking questions and giv- 
ing whispered “points” (that he dare not 
publish as yet, he says) about the plans of 
the boomers. Curiously ‘enough, he is not 
making a cent by all his activity. He has 
no money. His meager salary mostly goes 
to the maintenance of his large family. 
The perquisites of his office are only liquid 
“‘courtesies” offered by men expecting 
business notices free. But he, in common 
with our community, is burning in every 
fiber with boom fever. é 

Have you ever stood by a gaming table 
and watched the emotions of the people sur- 
rounding it? At the turn of a card the dealer 
takes from the table the chips that the 
bank has won and sizes out upon the table 
the little piles of chips each player has 
gained. Agitated men gaze intently upon 
the play. They all have the startied look 
of hunted animals. Usuaily one is playing 
a desperate game. His actions are ob- 
served with the deepest interest’ as he 
plunges along betting to the limit of the 
play. Others bet with him or against 
him steadily, on theory. The non-players 
exhibit greater excitement than the play- 
ers, for they can talk in hurried under- 
tones. In the group you will see, if you 
scrutinize the men closely, some turn sud- 
denly pale. Others sweat, others tremble, 
others cannot command their speech. If 
you could see and feel the mechanism of 
their bodies what a revelation there would 
be of nervous tension, of sudden qualms at 
the stomach, of aches piercing the brain 
like sharp instruments, of mad coursing of 
the blood from a palpitating heart through 
arteries and veins to every part of a 
shocked and faint body. 

Our town is now in such afrenzy. Man, 
woman and child is talking of its boom. 
When our paper is issued in the morning 
its complete reports of real estate sales, 
and its glowing stories of more to come, 
are the first parts read by an anxiously 
waiting and virtuous public. Who has 
made a winner? Who has proved his busi- 
ness talent? Who is further away from 
poverty? Who is now in a position to get 
wealth without working for it? A lucky 
few are in the front rank of the specula- 
tors. Yet all men chatter and suffer from 
excitement as if all were equally inter- 
rested. Hundreds have not a six months’ 
purchase of food or standing room on the 
earth and never will have; yet the fever is 
parching their very bones. And our 
managing editor goes on from day to day 
firing men’s imaginations, quickening their 
avarice and corrupting their perceptions of 
integrity. Does he know that he is doing 
so? Has he an inkling of the truth?— 
of the fact that every dollar put on to the 
price of a lot is a dollar’s mortgage on la- 
bor? A few days ago he clipped from an- 
other Dakota paper a paragraph (and 
changed its phraseology slightly. to make 
it his own), that indicated a great advance 
in his mind of the principles of a question 
of which he will, I predict, hear more 
anon. Wealthy foreigners, the thought 
was, should not be permitted to buy vast 
tracts of Dakota land; they did not buy 
their goods of its merchants. His glance 
was directed toward a wagon that has a 
star for its guide in moving over Dakota's 
broad prairies. ; 

As I look out on Main street I see many 
vacant lots. Lot No. 210 is owned by a city 
speculator; No. 212 by some capitalist 
away off somewhere. To the ‘‘sub” in 
our composing room, who has just brought 
here his wife and two children, what mat- 
ter who owns it? He does not own it; 
cannot; and every week it is going further 
from his reach. The power separating 
him from it is one that is pushing him and 
his worthy working fellow citizens to the 
back streets ‘across town.” It is a wedge 
sent slantwise into society, sliding some 
upward but driving many into the dust. 
These are truths our managing editor can 
not tell—at least in my paper. 

Our party primary elections were held 
last night. Our managing editor reported 
all three of them. His report gave the 
names of the speechmakers, the supervis- 
ing officers, the nominations made and the 
votes taken. That is as much as the pub- 
lic should know. I attended them and saw 
more. I saw that the successful ticket in 
each primary had been settled beforehand 
in caucus of the bosses. They were com- 
promise tickets, the compromise bcing 
made as against what the people might 
want and in favor of what the disputing 
factions wanted. The votes for the caucus 
tickets were ready printed and easily voted; 
those which certain earnest citizens wanted 
cast had to be written. The voters for the 
bosses’ tickets were either roughs or glossy- 
smooth, small bore politicians; the voters 
for the earnest but not smart citizens were 
men who rather grudgingly took an hour 
away from their homes to perform a duty. 
Our city and county ticket is now in the 
field. It is the caucus ticket. I can begin 
at the top and go through it to the bottom 
and teli what influence brought every can- 
didate’s name upon it. I know what as- 

to be made on the 
certain that if 


sessments are 
candidates. I am 
the wire pulling, the work behind 
the curtain, the sharp practice at 
the primaries, and the amount of the 
assessments were to be published, our town 
would have something to talk about that 
would be heard of even amid the din of 
the boom. Some pure and lofty minded 
candidates would have ague as well as 
fever. This is all news not to be printed 
by our managing editor. By the way, he 
made a speech at one of the primaries. He 
was called upon to render a tribute to our 
{ree institutions as typified on the occasion. 
It was good. It met the requiremeiits of 
the hour—sounding well and signifying 
naught. I can recall one of his sentences: 
“Our magic city is fecling the embrace of 


the iron arms of the§ railroad, which has 
penetrated what but a few short years ago 
was the howling wilderness, opened. up 
new and fresh avenues of trade, and 
carried the blessings of our higher civiliza- 
tion far away beyond the crowded streets 
of the eastern seaboard cities until these 
great and beneficent arteries of ecommerce 
now link the Alleghanies with the snow- 
capped Sierras, whose cloud-piercing sum- 
mits are reflected in the broad, limpid 
bosom of the pellucid Pacific.” About as 
true as it is beautiful, dear managing 
editor, and, between ourselves, bombastic. 
And something more has been brought 
here from the older east. In the wake of 
man advancing toward the setting sun 
comes a specter vailed behind a thin cloud. 
Poor men in Dakota in future years will 
dread that specter, dreaming and waking. 
It is the awful specter of distress following 
close upon progress, like shadow upon 
man. It is invited here by boom criers and 
by speechmakers who debauch primaries, 
Dakota, its governor tells us, increased its 
population last year by 80,000, and there 
Were more prisoners than ever in its two 
penitentiaries. Its crops last year were 
bad—the shortage of wheat and oats was 
one-third from the year before—but. its 
Yand values increased $20,000,000. Four 
million more of its acres were fenced in. 
The black shadow of the poverty specter is 
spreading over Dakota. 

Our managing editor has to-day asked a 
favor of me. He has written a friendly 
notice of half a dozen fellow journalists, 
and wants it to “go in.” Well, it shall, It 
may do him some good, for they will send 
back type-honey for him. Poor scribblers! 
They have little else to give. Of those to 
whom he offers his little sweet tribute, 
four are leaving the territory and two are 
“surrendering their editorial positions” on 
this “bright journal” or that ‘‘enterprising 
paper” and ‘‘assuming the journalistic tri- 
pod” elsewhere. Let us not look too closely 
at’ the reasons for the transfers. But we 
may inquire why, when editors are raising 
the voice of praise for Dakota, Dakota 
enriches tnem not, but lets them carry 
their siren tones and pens to other parts of 
the world. The reason, in brief, is that 
talk is cheap, that liars are given away, a 
drug in the market, that the humbug 
“front” of the profession of journalism can 
be pinned, badge-like, on to anything that 
can sacrifice honest sentiments or rattle 
other men’s rattles. 

Yet our managing editor works hard to 
earn bread for his bairns. What fault of 
his if he has been put to graze in a field 
where so much of the growth is rank dis- 
honesty? There he sits now at the other 
side of the glass partition. He looks fifty, 
is more than forty. Short, swarthy;, stout; 
bull necked. His hair is thick and red; 
his face beardless and harsh-featured. He 
is hard of eye, solid of cheek and ag- 
gressive of manner. His clothes are of a 
sort that wears long and does not show 
dirt. This pushing, hard working, im- 
pecunious, shrewd man is buta man. He 
carries eyes which, seeing, see not. He 
sees that his business is his duty, and, duty 
done, that ends his view. Why should he 
tear away the curtain that hides sham? 
He knows that the crust between the 
world and truth is thick; he is rather too 
light a weight to try breaking through it. 


He might go to pieces and the crust. .nerre: 


the thinner. | BF CG: 
ST. STEPHENS’ PARISHIONERS. 


The Meeting Last Friday Night the Largest 
Yet Held. 

International hall was not large enough for 
the people who attended the meeting of St. 
Stephens’ parisioners last Friday evening. 
Mr. John R. Feeny presided, and was warmly 
applauded in his references to Father Mc- 
Glynn. Speeches were also made by James 
Hackett, Peter Regan, George Smith and 


Richard Jeffrey of Greenpoint. Mr. Smith’ 


said that three thousand persons from the 
parish in which he resided, Father O’Hara’s 
and Father Malone’s, in Williamsburg, would 
join in the parade of Saturday. He said that 
O’Brien’s refusal to appear at Union square 
was an attempt to break down the cause of 
Dr. McGlynn. Peter Ryan, A. P. McDermott 
and Richard Caffrey also spoke, the meeting 
not adjourning until a late hour. 


O’Brien Insulted Ireland’s Friends. 

New York, June 11.—O’Brien came and 
went. His coming was a kind of Sergeant 
Bates business, purely sensatiunal, evidently 
undertaken for the glory of O’Bricn. He 
posed as a martyr, not for a cause, not for a 
principle, but seemingly for a cheap 
notoriety. He told us nothing that we did 
not know before. He created his precon- 
certed row in Canada, and on the eve of his 
departure he insulted a hundred thousand 
congregated friends of Ircland who gathered 
together to manifest their sympathy for his 
oppressed countrymen. 

The cause of Ireland is the cause of 
humanity, and its strength is in the moral 
support of men everywhere who love freedom 
and fair play. 

If Mr. O’Brien does not know it is time he 
was told that the little coterie of Irish Jand- 
lords in New York represent neither the Irish 
nor the American sentiment upon any ques- 
tion. If. they lived in England or Ireland 
they would simply be Engfish or Irish land- 
lords. Henceforth they will neither do the 
thinking nor the voting for the Irish popula- 
tion in New York. The toils of Tammany 
are broken forever, and it will invoke in vain 
the aid of the Catholic church to compel sub- 


serviency in political matters. When labor - 


asserts itself it is invincible. F. 
Is the “‘Heratd’’ Going to Answer These 


Questions? 
New York Herald. 


Lo the Editor of the Herald: You published 
editorially in your issue of the 9th an article 
entitled “A Very Plain Talk About A Very 
Important Matter,” in reply to a request from 
a workingman who wished to be informed 
about the situation in relation to George and 
Dr. McGlynn, which article I have read with 
great interest, and, I trust, some profit, and I 
wish to supplement the inquiry of the work- 
ingman referred to by asking a reply to the 
following qucries: 

1. Do you really believe that the article in 
question gave the plain facts and inferences 
from them‘ 

2. Is ita plain fact that the Catholic church 
has condemned George’s theories? If so, when 
did it do so? . 

3. Is it not disingenuous to state asa plain 
fact your assumption that the opinion of an 
Italian ecclesiastic ou political economy is the 
dictum of the Catholic church? 

4. Where is the analogy between the lieuten- 
ant you cite who defies his general and Dr. 
McGlynn! Would not the comparison be a 


plainer fact if you were to say that, whereas. 


demand that the state shall formally take 
- possession of all land and let it out to the 


pletest measure everything implied in the 
term, yet as his (the lieutenant’s) theory, let 
us say, for instance, on “‘tittle bats” differs 
from his general’s, the general may as well 
take off his epaulettes, because he is defied by 
his lieutenant, who holds such a theory? 

5. Why do you state your very plain talk in 
a way to create the impression that Catnolics 
must obey every passing whim of the pope on 
any subject whatever? a 

6 When has George taught that Catholics 
must become Protestants before they can be 
his faithful followers? This statement I sup- 
pose you mean to be an inference, but in the 
face of the fact, which every intelligent Cath- 
olic child knows, that Catholics are no more 
bound than Protestants to accept anything 
from Rome but her religion, what becomes of 
your inference ? 

%. Admitting the absolute right of private 
ownership in Jand, by what reasoning do you 
deny that landlords have not the right to do 
what they please with it ? 

8. Is not the “plan of campaign,” by which 
Irish landlords are forced to accept in some 
cases only fifty per cent of their rent, a cam- 
paign of robbery to that extent and different 
from George’s doctrines only in degree ? 

9. Is it not a misstatement to say that George 
“practically takes sides with the tories, with 
the redcoats, who smash the peasants’ dishes 
and kick him into a bog,” in view of the fact 
that upon one of your own conditions which 
goes to make up a good Irishman—namely, 
pay the landlords but half of what they ask— 
George more than fills your requirement, and 
he ought, therefore, to be regarded as even 
better than an Irishman, because he would 
pay the landlords no rent at all ? 

10. Why do you state that the followers of 
George say “‘it is justifiable to evict tenants” 
when you know the only reason you have for 
making the charge is the inference you draw 
from the fact that George’s followers cannot 
deny the right to evict if they admit the 
right of private ownership in land? Can you? 

11. Is there anything more incongruous in 
the fact, which for the sake of argument I 
adinit, of George, a Protestant, advising 
Catholics not to submit to dictation from the 
pope than you, a Protestant, exhorting Cath- 
olies to obey the pope implicitly and blindly? 

12. Finally, was not your plain talk really 
meant for the maritime cavalry and not for 
workingmen to aid them in forming a correct 
judgment? QUIDNUNC. 

New York, June 10, 1887. 


Wilful Misrepresentation or Ignorance.. 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. 

The Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, a Methodist 
minister in New York, is reported to have 
said last Sunday, in the course of a sermon 
upon ‘Real anti-poverty, versus the sham,” in 
which he strongly opposed the land tax move- 
ment. 

“This crusade is falsely styled ‘new.’ It 
brings no new discovery. Itis but a redress- 
ing of an antiquated maxim: ‘What is mine 
is mine; what is thine is mine.’ To put its de- 
‘mands into one sentence is very easy—‘We 


highest bidder, tbe income from the land 
shall be divided among the owners, the people. 
When this is done poverty will have been de- 
stroved.’” 

This is sheer misrepresentation. ‘No person 
defines property more clearly or contends for 
the sacredness of property rights more 
positively than Henry George. The motto 
for the Anti-poverty society might well be 
‘What is mine is mine; what is thine is 
thine; what is partly mine and partly thine is 
ours in common.” Is not that a just plat- 
form! As for the state taking possession of 
all the land and letting out to the highest 
bidder. Henry George proposes no such thing. 
He would have land free to be taken by any- 
one..who finds it vacant. If it is worth 

‘agything in the open market, if it hasa salable 
or rentable value, the user of it will be taken 
by the community up to its full value, because 
whatever value attaches to the land is due to 
the growth of the community. If it is worth 
nothing the user will pay nothing for its use. 
No one may take that land by a higher bid to 
the state. If anyone wants it he must buy it 
at the occupant’s price. The Rev. J. Benson 
Hamilton either knows this or does not. If,he 
knows it he wilfully misrepresents Mr. 
George’s teaching. If he does not know it he 
shold inform himself before discussing the 
subject. 


Dr. McGlynn at Syracuse. 
_ Syracuse, N, Y., Evening Herald. 

-The doctrine of anti-poverty was peculiarly 
fascinating as presented last evening at Al- 
hambra hall by the Rev. Dr. McGlynn. His 
manly presence, his air of thorough sincerity 
and absolute conviction, and his restrained 
yet eloquent utterance, combined to hold the 
closest attention of his hearers, whether they 
listened with believing or doubting ears, to the 
outiine of the new crusade to which the doctor 
is devoting himself. In looking upon this man 
one is first of all impressed by his fearlessness 
and his philanthropy in jeoparding his church 
relations, which are so honorable, for the 
sake of his suffering fellow creatures. 
He has not antagonized the  power- 
ful Roman Catholic church to become ‘he 
leader of.a new theology nor to promote am- 
bition or greed. He has simply thrown him- 
self heart and soul into a movement which, to 
his mind, promises the best and most practi- 
cal solution of the great problem of the dis- 
tribution of wealth, . . . Wedonot see 
how anyone can deny the truth of his descrip- 
tions of the existing order of things in society. 
We all recognize that selfishness, avarice, 
injustice, vice and crime abound, and we 
blind our eyes if we fail to sce that these evils 
are more than keeping pace with our progress 
in population and industrial wealth, .  .. 
If the movement grows, if it can stand the 
test of time, men will come to its support. 
Then in the fulluess of time conservatisin may 
yield and the new order of things come about 
when the world is ripe for it. 


; lie Approves Mr. Kecler’s Suggestion. 

DENVER, Col., May 23.—I have carefully 
read every issuc of THE StanpDaRD, and ap- 
prove of B.C. Kceler’s suggestion that the 
new party adopt the name of “free soil 
party” or “free land party.” Ihave never 
thought it advisable to use the word “labor,” 
because of its deterring effect upona very 
large class of people for the reason that it has 
come to have a narrow and technical mean- 
ing. Everyone should be made to feel that 
the new party is the people’s party, the party 
of liberty, the party of emancipation, of pro- 
gress and justice, and not that it is the farm- 
ers’ or the mechanics’ party. Noone man or 
class of men can get a corner on al] the credit 
that is the reward of those who fight for jus- 
tice, nor do I think there is any such ambition 
prevalent. FP. Q. Stuart. 


“Let Them‘Strike, But Make’Them Hear.” 
LOWELL, Mass.—The principles you advo- 
cate have many friends here. The attach- 
ment of Dr. McGlynn’s friends has increased 
a hundred fold since the last great triumph of 
his manliness under the threat of excommuni- 
eation. I ama Catholic, and I say to him in 
the words of the poet: 
Be thou like the noble ancient, 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear. 
Speak, no matter what befall thee; 
-.Let them strike, but make them hear. 
Samvew Quiny. 


Joses than; gains by the present system. 


THE M’GLYNN DEMONSTRATION. © | 


A Countless Multitude Ready to Show 
Their Colors in the Streets. 

With fair weather, the’ demonstration in 
honor of Dr. McGlynn will be as successful as 
his most sanguine friends could desire. The 
call to defend his rights as an American citi- 
zen, and to protest against the persecution to 
which he has been subjected, will be re- 
sponded to by hundreds of thousands, who 
will line the route of the parade, march in the 
procession, or assemble in front of the speak- 
ers’ stands in Union square. No organization 
of any kind that could be expected to join in 
the demonstration has hesitated in arraying 
itself among the doctor’s supporters. The 
meetings of the committee of arrangements 
and the marshals of the bodies that are to 
parade have had a fuilattendance, and all pres- 
ent have vied in bending their energies toward 
making the day a historic one. So great bas 
been the number of organizations reporting 
as ready to turn out that Grand Marshal 
Wm. MeCabe sums it up in the statement that 
a list of them would simply be a list of al! the 
trade and labor organizations of the city. 
The procession will be grouped in three di- 
visions—civie societies, trade and labor or- 
ganizations, and political bodies, marching 
in the order named. The first division will be 
under the direction of George Smith as mar- 
shal, the second under James P. Archibald, 
and the third under Wm. P. O'Meara. 

The organizations will take up positions on 
the streets intersecting Broadway, between 
Fourteenth and Eighth streets. They will 
march down Broadway in two columns, one 
filing to the left into Astor place and the 
other to the right into Waverley place. The 
column moving through Astor place will pro- 
ceed to Second avenue, to Twenty-third 
street, to First avenue, to Thirty-ninth sirect, 
to Fifth avenue, to Waverley place, to Broad- 
way andto Union square. The column filing 
into Waverley place from the start at Broad- 
way will begin with the end of the route gone 
over by the first column and follow it to the 
beginning, excepting that it will cross from 
Fifth avenue to First through Thirty-eighth 
street. By this plan the two columns will be 
continually passing each other or in sight of 
each other. As the procession will be seven 
miles in length and the route is not four miles, 
some such disposition of the bodies marching 
has been deemed necessarv. The result will 
be to obviate tiresome waits for those in 
line, to shorten the time taken by the parade 
and to heighten the effect of the spectacle. 

The post of honor of the first division will 
be given to St. Stephen’s parishioners, who 
will be followed by the Anti-poverty society 
and delegations from the congregatisn of 
Father O'Hara in Greenpoint and Father 
Malone in Williamsburg. 

The following gentlemen have been invited 
to address the meetings: Dr. Coughlin, who 
will preside; J. J. Gahan, John McMackin, T. 
B. Maguire, J. P. Archibald, J. J. Bealin, J. E. 
Caffrey, Jos. Wilkinson, Colonel Lee of 
Washington, James A. MeGee of D. A. 75, 
Wm. McCabe, Dr. H. Carey, John R. 
Feeny, Jeremiah Murphy, P. H. Doody, 
David M. Healy, Andrew Murray, Charles 
Pureell, Thomas F. Kenny, John R. 
O’Donnell, Denis Nerney and John J. Clancy. 
Mrs. Margaret Moore. Mrs. W. McCabe, Mrs. 
Hackett and others will address the ladies 
from the cottage. 


The O’Brien Incident. 

The old party press has allowed the O’Brien 
affair to pass almost entirely out of sight. It 
needed but the publication of the facts as 
they were to show that O’Brien’s course was 
engineered by the enemies of the labor party, 
that the workingmen saw it, and. that their 
ranks suffered from no defection in conse- 
quence. All the assembly district organiza- 
tions have had the O’Brien matter before 
them, and it has had the effect on them of 
clearly defining the difference between their 
principles and those of the Irish parliamen- 
tary party. John McMackin has been sur- 
prised at the number of letters he has received 
approving the stand taken by him and the 
committee of arrangements. Resolutions of 
the same tenor have been passed by number- 
less labor organizations and land and labor 
clubs, enough having been received at this 
office to fill several columns, perhaps a page, 
of THE STANDARD. 


A Debate Before the Free Trade Club. 


The Free trade club winds up its monthly 
public meetings for the season with a joint 
debate on next Tuesday evening, June 21, be- 
tween John Jarrett, late a lubor advocate 
and now an officer of the Tin plate associa- 
tion, and F. A. Herwig, the Philadelphia 
barber who has rallied the carpet weavers of 
his city to demand abolition of the tariff on 
wool. The subject of the debate is to be, 
“How Does Protection Affect Wages?” Mr. 
Jarrett preaching the doctrine of high tariff, 
and Mr. Herwig supporting free trace. ‘The 
meeting will be called to order at 8 p.m., in 
the large meeting room, No. 24,. Cooper 
Union. 


TwelvejiHuandred Per Cent ir a Year. 

San Dreco, Cal.—In this town millions have 
been made from almost nothing within the 
past few years. Investments in land have 
enhanced twelve hundred per cent within 
twelve months, and tramps and beggars have 
made their appearance. It is strange that 
the average man cannot sec how much more 


All, in fact, but a very few are injured rather 

than benetited, even if they have made a few 

hundred dollars by “building: lots.” 
EVACUTES A.-PHIPSON, 


The Evolution of the:Tramp. 

Orecon, Hott County, Mo.—Prior to 1860 
the population of the United States was prac- 
tically confined east of the Mississippi river. 
Suddenly the whole south and all that vast 
prairie region west of the Mississippi, even 
through the Rocky mountains, was made 
easily accesible to our population, and yet 
since then we have heard of tramps for the 
first time. It seems to me that whvever will 
consider of this will be convinced there is 
something besides our greater population,to 
account for our growing resemblance to Eu- 
ropcun societies. — CLARKE SiMs. 

White Slave Emancipation. 

Rev. Albert Walkley of Manisice, Mich., in 
a recent address before «. Grand army of the 
republic post and the Manistee light guards, 
said: “The emancipation of the negro was 
butastep toward the greater white slave 
emancipation. As the ideas of yesterday. be- 
come the facts of to-day, larger ideas arise 
saying, ‘Reach out to us.’ As the ideas of 
to-duy ure fulfilled, to-morrow’s glorics arise. 


The Day of Pentecost Has Come. 

DETROIT, Mich., May 31.—I have just. read 
the great and masterly address of Mr. Pente- 
cost, and am very forcibly reminded of a 
meeting once held upona day of the same 
name, when every man heard the gospel 
preached in such a language that he was able 
to understand it. Another day of Pentecost 


has surely come. Hans LAUDERBACH. 


Fatherland, America. 
(Air—“Maryland, My Maryland."} 


Oppression’s heel is on thy soil, 
: Fatherland, America! 

Its traitor kings thy wealth despoil, 
Fatherland, America! : 

Awake, asinthe daysof yore, =. 

When Washington the banner bore; . 

Awake, and be thyself once more, 
Fatherland, America! 


Where once the brave, the truc, the good 
Fatherland, America! = | 

United for their country stood, 
Fatherland, America! 

A band of mercenary slaves 

On high its flag of discord waves, : 

While each for power ind plunder raves. 
Fatherland, Amevica! 


But all their guile shall come to naught, 
Fatherland, America! 

The day is past when men were bought, | 
Fatherland, America! 

Jn vain their shouts the echoes wake, 

In vain their idle boasts they make; 

Our votes corruption’'s ranks shall break, 

- Fatherland, America! 


From where the broad Atlantic roars, 
Fatherland, America! ne 

To California’s golden shores, 
Fatherland, America! eo 

Our cry goes forth—*We must be free! 

The Cross of our Crusade shall be <s 

The oriflamme of victory! ; 
Fatherland, America! 


Close up the ranks from east to west, . 
Fatherland, America! - ee 

Let north and south alike be blest, 
Fatherland, America! ae 

One country shall our homage claim, 

One land indeed as well as name, 

With rulers worthy of thy fame, 
Fatherland, America! 

JOHN ANKETELL, A. M.° 


STRAWS THAT SHOW THE WIND. 


The pope desires to see Rev. Dr. McGlynn. 
Perhaps the pope had better sail for New 
York.—[{Cresco, la., Plaindeuler. 

Man has been robbed of his birthright with- 


out receiving as much as a mess of pottage in. 


return.—(Letter to Boston Investigator. 
New York pays four cents an hour for 


woman’s labor and 36,000,000 fora Protestant. 


Episcopal eathedral._{Providence people. 


It looksasif Dr. McGlynn and Henry George, - 
despite the utter emptiness of their theories, . 


will play the mischief in New York politics.— 
(Baltimore American. 


The doctrine of the Anti-poverty society “in -— 


a practical way supports the belief in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” —{Johnstown, Pa., Real Estate News. 


We admire Mr. O’Brien’s determination not 
to be captured by any political faction, but 
we fear that like those who attempt to stand 
up too straight, he has fallen backward—into 
the arms of Tammany hall. We do not wish 
for a moment to criticise Mr. O’Brien’s motives. 
or his action.—[Brooklyn Examiner. 


The excessive tenderness of all the machine | : 
Quinn, Michael Clarke, HughGreenan, Richard { republican organs for the discipline of the — 


church of Rome, and their righteous repre- 
hension of Dr. McGlynn, is extremely affect- 


ing. What interests us is the lively zeal of 


every mouthpiece of monopoly in the land te 
get McGlynn out of it, and safely embarkea 
for Rome.—jSan Francisco. Examiner. 


In Kingston valuable properties are held by 
individuals for higher values, the giving of 


which depends upon no labor or effort of their : 
own; and the non-owners are inclined to the . 


feeling that if the community, as a whole, 


bestuws the benefits, they are entitled toshare — 


in them, and can only hope to do_so by way 
of taxation.—[Kingston, Canada, Whig. => 


The simple fact is that the millionaire bond- oF 
holders, bankers and rich men of every class, 
whose wealth is hoarded up and out of the. 


tax collector’s reach, are the most bitterly 


opposed to George’s land theory and. are the 
-first to denounce Henry George as an an- 


archist, communist and. things like that. 
~—[Alpena, Mich., Labor Journal = =. 


The discussion of Henry: George's proposal 


for the nationalization of. land: has led to the ; os 


general admission that land can be held only 
for the benefit of the people, and not for indi- 
vidual benefit, and that possession. of land is 
not actual ownership, but. is only a trust for 
the benefit of the community.—{Bobcaygeon, 
Ont., Independent. . 


We have been much disappointed in the 
general character of the answers and. criti- 
cisms we have seen of Henry George and his 
philosophy. They are full of laugh, ridicule 
and prejudice; but we have thus far failed te 
see anything like what we would term a sub- 
stantial, orthodox answer.. We wish some- 
body would get down to business and dish up 
the fallacy, if it is one.—[Kellogg, Ia., Enter- 
prise.. 

_ Who is “protected” ‘by a duty which com- 
pels the people of this country to pay anzually 
$5,000,000 more for the daylight in their houses 
than they otherwise would? Not the glass 


workers, surely. Their wages have dimin-. 


ished. An answer is furnished in the sugges- 
tive fact that. Mr. De Pauw, the great giass 


manufacturer of Indiana, recently died, leav-'— 


ing an estate worth $15,000,000.—[New Yor’ 
World. 

Let every Catholic in America say te 
church, pope and priest that. they must nog 
attempt to extend the authority of the churck 


over politics, science or literature. Religion, 


and Roman Catholic view of religion, is the 
legitimate sphere of the Roman hierarchy 
and nothing else. Let pope and priest be 
anathema maranatha when they attempt to 
control the politics. or the progress of 
America.—{Worthington, Ia., Advance. 


We can remember when the doctrine of the 
abolition of slavery in this country was looked 
upon as even more absurd than this land re- 
form proposition. There were no such quiet 
Meetings in advocacy of abolition as there 
are now in favor of Jand reform. The persons 
who occupied the positions now held by Henry 
Georgeand. Dr. McGlynn were stoned and as- 
sailed. They were even led through the 
streets with ropes about their necks; and they 


were alse clubbed and-stoned to death. And ~ 


yet slavery was abolished. ‘No one can tell 
what a day may bring forth."—[Albany Press 
and Knickerbocker. 

Orator O’Brien was given a draft for 225,- 


000 by the patriotic citizens of. New York to 


be used in behalf of the suffering tenants in 
dreland. If the pursey patriots of New York 
will subseribe an additional $25,000 toward 
the relief ot New York tenants who feed on 
street garbage and sleep fourteen in a room, 
they cun knock Chairman John McMackin’s 
sarcastic allusions higher than Gilderoy’s kite. 
At present, John has the best of the argu- 
ment.—[Harrisburg Star. 

A displeased correspondent of the New 
York World wrote to that paper and asked it 
to answer, if it. could, “What unpatented 


American industry is a monopoly in-this coun-. 


try?” That journal referred him to the oil 


and coal industries. If the correspondent’. 
wants further. infurmation let him -come west 


“—come to Nebraska and gaze upon the work: 


ings of both patented and unpatented monop- 


oly industries. We can show him where rall- 
read companies not.only own coal mines, bub 
where they fix a price that is. beyond all rea- 


son, and make the price within-one hun- 


dred mules of the mines the same as they: 
eharge four hundred miles further east. We 


can show him where unpatented lime isowned 


and handled exclusively by one railroad com- 
pany: and peddled all-over. the state at the 


same. price—distance making no. difference. 


We can show him where salt: from great. salt 
works is sold in the same manner. We can 
show him how unpatented dealers ret special 
inducemenis, and how outrageuus freights are 
charged on unpatented railroads. We could 
show > bim-’ “unpatented: American indus- 
tries which are monopolies,” -by . rea- 
son of the aggressions of great 
corporations, until his eyes would. water 
and he would gasp for breath.. Come west,. 


young manu, and grow up.with the country— 


and while growing up learn the ways. of the 
world as they are here presented.—_[Omah: 
| Bee. ee ee eee : 


BACK TO THE LAND! 


_ BISHOP NULTY’S LETTER TO THE CLERGY 
AND LAITY OF HIS DIOCESE. 


(Ged ifas Ne Eldest Sens—Land Commen 
Property, and Land Values Intended for 
Pablic Needs—The Land Question the Key 

40 the Labor Question. 

‘We reprint beiow the letter on the land 
aquestion addressed, in 188i, by Dr. Thomas 
‘Nulty, bishop of Meath, to the clergy and 

laity of his diocese. To better fit it for our 

columns, some pertions in which Dr. Nulty 
fortifies his position by quotations from well- 
known cconomists, and in which he makes 
“special reference to Ireland, and to the reports 
of parliamentary commissions, have been 
omitted, amounting in all to perhaps one-sixth 
of the whole; but everything relating to the 
general subject has been retaincd. 
: - Dedication. 
“Fo the Clergy. and Laity of the Diocese of Meath: 
Dearly Beloved Brethren—I venture to take the lib- 
erty of dedicating the following essay to you, as @ murk 
ofany respect and affection. In this eesay I donot, of 
wourse, Address myself 10 You as your bisbop, for I have 
oe divine commission to enlighten you on your civil 

Sights, er to instruct yuu in the principles of Iand tenure 

o political economy. I feel, however, a deep concern 

ven in your temporal interests—deeper, indeed, than 

my.own; for what temporal interests can Thave save 
tose I must alwaysfeel in yuur welfare? It is, then, 
ccause the land question is one not merely of vital ime 
portance, but one of life and death to you, as Well as to 
the majority of my countrymen, that I have ventured 
Zo swsite on itatal., Withadue sense of my responsi- 
bility, Thave examined this great question with a1 the 
“care and consideration I had time to bestow on it... 
~~ For my own part, Lean assure you, I entertain no 
unfriendly feelings for any landlord living, and in this 
“atssax? I write of them not as individuals, but 2s a class; 
mand further, 1 freely admit that there are individual 
qan?lords who are highly honorable exceptions to the 
-ugiass towhich they beiong. But that I heartily dislike the 
wxisting s<vstem of land tenure, and the frightful ex- 


“gent toe which’it has been‘abused, by the vast majority 


Jol aandlords, willbe evident to anyone who reads this 
“essay Uirough. remain, dearly beloved brethren, re- 
specitully yours, ¢THOMAS NULTY. 

/ Mullingar, 2d April, 1881. 


THE LETTER. 


Private Property in Land Net Justified by 
apy {te General Acceptance. 


Anyone who ventures to question the justice 
or the policy of maintuminug the present sys- 
tem of Irish land tenure will be met at once 
by a pretty general feeling which will warn 
him emphatically that its vencrable aatiquity 
entities it, if not to reverence and respect, at 
Jeast to tenderness and forbearance. 1 freely 
admit that feeling to be most natural, and 
perhaps very general also; but I altogether 
deny its reasonableness. It proves too much. 
Any existing social institution is undoubtedly 
entitied to justice and fair play; but no insti- 
tution, no matter whet muy have been its 

| standing or its popuiarity, is entitled to ex- 
cepticnal tenderness end forbearance if it 
ean be shown that it is intrinsically uvjust and 
erucl. Worse institutions by far than any svs- 
tem of land tenure can be have had a long and 
prosperous career, till their true character be- 
came generaliy known and then they were 
suffered to exist no longer. 
Human Slavery Once Generally Accepted. 

Slavery is found to have existed, as u social 
institution, in almost all nations, civilized as 
well as barbarous, and in every age of the 
world, up almost to our own times. We 

. hardly ever find itin the state of 2 merely 

-. passing phenomenon, or as a purely tempo- 

-- ¥Yary result of conquest or of war, but always 
usa settled, established and recocnized state 
of social existence, iu which generation fol- 
lewed generation in unbroken succession, and 
ia which thousands upon thousands of human 

beings lived and died. Hardiy any one had 
the public spirit to question its character or 
to denounce its excesses; it had no struggle to 
make for its existence, und the degradation 

ta which it held its unhappy victims was uni- 
versally yecarded“as nothing worse than a 
mere sentimental grievance. 

On the other hund, the justice of the right 
of property which a.master Gaimed in his 
slaves Was universally accepted in the light 
ofa first prineiple of morality. His slaves 


~~ were cither born up his estate, ‘and he had to 


submit to ibe labor and the cost of rearing 
und maintaining them to manhood, or he ac- 
quired them by inheritance or by free gift, or, 
‘Aailing these, he acquired them by the richt 
of purchase—having puid in exchange tor 
them what, according to the usages of society 
and the common estimation of his country- 
men, Was regarded as ther full pecuniary 
value. Property, therefore, in siaves wus 
regarded as sacred and as inviolable as any 
other species of property. 
Even Christinns Recognized Slavery. 

So deeply rooted and so universally re- 
ceived was this conviction that the Christian 
religion itself, though it recognized no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile, between 
slave or freeman, cautiously abstained from 
denouncing slavery itself as an injustice or a 
wrong. It prudently tolerated Uiis erying 
evil, Pecause in the state of public feeling 
then existing, und at the low stancgurd of en- 
lightenment and intelligence then prevailing, 
it was simply linpossibic: to remedy it. Thus 
then had slavery come down almost to our 
own time as an estublished social institution, 
carrying with it the practical sanction and 
approval of aces and uations, and surrounded 
with a prestige of standing and geueral ac- 
ceptance well calculated to recommend it to 
men’s feelings and sympathies. And yet it 
was the embodiment of the most odious and 
cruel injustice that ever aMlicted humanity. 
To claim a right of property in man was to 
lower a rational creature to the level of the 
beast of the ticld; it was a revolting and an 
unnatural degradation of the nobility of 
human nature itself. That thousands upon 
thousands of human beings who had com- 
mitted no crime, who had violated no law, 
und who bad done no wrong toanyone, should 
be wantonty robbed of their liberty and 
freedom; should be deprived of the sacred 
and inalienable moral rights, which they 
could not voluntarily abdicate themselves; 
should be bought and sold, like cattle in the 
market, and shoutd be worked to death, or 
allowed to live on at the whim or caprice of 
their owner, was the last and most galling in- 
justice which human nature could be called 
on to endure. 


The Approval of the World Cannet Jcustits 
Injustice. 
The peact approval, therefore, which th 
~werld has bestuwed on a social institution 
that had lasted for centuries is no proof that 
at ought to be allowed to hve on longer, if, on 
close examination, it be found to be intrinsi- 
ecully unjust and cruel, and mischievous and 
injurious besides to the general good of man- 
kind. No amount of sunction or approval 
that the world can give to a social institution 
eun alter its intrinsic constitution and nature; 
und the fact of the world’s having thus ap- 
proved of an institution which was essentially 
unjust, cruel and degrading to human nature, 
Guly proves that the worid was wrone, but 
it furnishes uv arguments or justitication for 
allowing it to live on a moment longer. 
Private Property in Land the Twin Sister 
of Slavery. 

The ‘system of land tenure in Ircland en- 
joyed a Jong and similarly prosperous career, 
and it, too, hus created a state of human ex- 
4stence, which in strict truth and justice, can 
be briefly characterized us the twin sister of 
slavery. The vast majority of tenant farmers 
of Ireland are at the present moment slaves. 
They wre dependcat fur their peace of mind, 
for their material comforts, for the privilege 
of living under the roof beneath which they 
were bern, and for the right of earning their 
bread on the furms which their forefathers 
enriched with their toil, on the arbitrary and 
irresponsible will of their landlords. 

Adject, absolute and degrading dependence 


of this kind involves the very essence, and is, 
in fact, the definition of slavery. They toil 
like galley slaves in the cultivation of their 
farms from the opening to the close of the 
year, only to sce substantially the whole pro- 
duce of their labor and capital appropriated 
by others who have not toiled at all and who 
even leave them not what would be allowed 
for the maintenance of slaves who would be 
expected to work, but what hardly suffices to 
keep them from dying of want. 

When grazing on land had been found more 
reniunerative than tilluge, and the people con- 
sequently became too numerous, the superfiu- 
ous multitudes who were no longer wanted 
under the new state of things were merciless- 
ly cleared off the lands by wholesale evictions 
to make room for the brute beast, which paid 
better. Such of the evicted as had the means 
left to take themselves away were forced to 
fly for refage as exiles into almostevery land; 
and the thousands who could not leave were 
coolly passed on through hunger and sterva- 
tion to premature graves. 

Let any one who wishes visit this diocese 
and see with his own eyes the vast and bound- 
less extent of the fairest land in Europe that 
has been ruthlessly depopulated since the com- 
mencement of the present century, and whicli 
is now abandoned to a loneliness and solitude 
more depressing than that of the prairie or 
the wilderness. Thus has this Jand system 
actually exercised the power of life and death 
ona vast scale, for which there is no parallel 
even in the dark records of slavery. 

But the attention of the civilized world is 
now steadily fixed on the cruel and degrad- 
ing bondage in which it still holds a nation 
enslaved, and therefore its doom is inevitably 
sealed. 


Natural Right, Net Vested Right, Should 
‘outrel. a 
Some wise and thoughtful men can sce no 
stroncer objections to the abolition of land- 
lordism now than were alleged not so long 
ago against the abolition of slavery. If the 
public good demanded the summary dismissal _ 
of landlords from an important position of 
trust, which, asa class, they have so_griev- 
ously abused, and, on -the other hand, that 
they had been compensated forthe real er 
fictitious property which it is assumed they 
possess in their lands, the justice of sucha 
course could not for a moment be ques- 
tioned. .  . . Buton whatever line the 
“new departure” may start, it is essential that 
the eternal and immutable principles of jus- 
tice which determine the character of proper 
ty m land shall in no instance be departed 
from by the people. Ours isa struggle for jus- 
tice and for right, and we must not furnish 
our enemies even with a pretext to reproach 
us with dishonest or unfair dealing. 


Justice o1 Private Property in the Results 
of Labor. 

The following are the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of justice that have a practical bearing 
on the question: 

Every man (and woman, too) has a natural 
right to the free exercise of his mental and 
corporal faculties; and whatever useful thing 
any once has produced by his toil and his Jabor, 
of that he is. the rightful owner—in that he 
has in strict justice a right of property. Any 
useful thing that satisfies any of our necessi- 
ties, relieves any of our wants, ministers to 
our comforts or enjoyments, or increases our 
material happiness or contentment, may be 
an object of property, and the person whose 
toil and labor has produced that thing pus- 
sesses in it a strict right of property. 

The two essential characteristics of prop- 
erty therefore ure: First, the thing itself 
must’ be useful for some purpose; and, sec- 
ondly, it must be the product or the result of 
our labor. 

Now, the effort or exertion demanded by 
labor is irksome, distasteful and repulsive to 
the indolence and self-indulgence that is nat-: 
ural to us, and, therefore, no one will volun- 
tarily subject himself tothe painful inconye- 
nience of labor who is not. stimulated by the 
prespect of the remuneration and enjoyment 
which the fruit of his labor will return him. 

Whoever, then, has voluntarily subjected 
himself to the painful operations of labor bas, 
in strict justice, aright of property in-the 

»roduct or result of that labor; that is to say, 
1c, and he alone, has a right to all the ad- 
vantages, the enjoyments, the pleasures and 
comforts that are derivable from the results 
of his labor. Others cannot complain of hay-. 
ing been excluded from the enjoyment ‘of 20° 
thing whose production cost them siothing;” 
which he was not bound to produce for thei 
use, and which, were it not for his cfforts,. 
would not have existed at all. Use and ex- 
clusion are, therefure, the two essential: 
peculiarities of the enjoyment of a right of 
property. The power to dispose of. legitimate 
property is almost absolute. Property may 
be devoted by its owner to any purpose he 
eases that is not inconsistent with the pub- 
ic good and does not interfere with the rivhts 
of others. He may keep it for his own use 
and enjoyment if he wishes, or he may ex- 
change it by barter or sale for an equivalent 
in value of the property of others; he may 
alienate it by free gift when living, or be- 
queath it to anyone he pleases, as a voluntary 
legacy, when dying. He imght even destroy 
it and do no wrong to anyone. If Michael 
Angelo, in that delirium of artistic frenzy in 
which he called on his celebrated statue of 
Moses “to speak,” had dealt ita blow of his 
mallet, which would have created not merely 
arentin its knee, but had actually shattered 
it into atoms, the world might indeed de- 
plore the destruction of this immortal work 
as an irreparable loss, but. it could not com- 
plain that he did it an injustice or a wrong. 
Michael Angelo was inaster of his own free 
actions, and he was not bound to spend years 
of Jabor and toil in producing that incompar- 
able statute to delight and please the world, 
and, even after he had produced It, he was 
not. bound to preserve it for its enjoyment. 
“He might do what he liked with his own.” 

Every individual whose labor produces an 
article of property makes a substantial addi- 
tion to the wealth of the nation: and a nation’s 
general prosperity and happiness, and the de- 
grec and abundance in which it possesses all 
the comforts, the enjoyments, the luxuries and 

Jleasures of life, depend entirely on the num- 

rs engaged in industrial productiveness, 
and on the skill and efficiency of their Jabor. 
Every man, no doubt, works for his own seltf- 
interest, for his own benelit and happiness, 
but whether he wishes it or not, he works, too, 
for the increased enjoyments and prosperity 
of others. No man consumes all that his fa- 
‘bor produces, and the benectit of the super- 
fluous products of his labor. if not enjoyed by 
bimself, is sure to be enjoved by some one to 
whom he has transferred it. If a bootmaker 
does not himself wear all the boots he pro- 
duces, somebody else is sure to wear them for 
him. Jtis, therefore, highly in the interest of 
the community, as well as of individuals, to 
encourage the production, the multiplication 
and accumulation of objects of weenith: and, 
therefore, to stimulate the activity and energy 
of the labor necessary for their production 
the laws of all nations, as well as the law of 
L..ture, have regarded as sacred and iuviola- 
ble the right of property which a man enjoys 
in what he produces. 
Necessity of Private Property Springs from 

the Necessity of Labor. 

The first fori of property ever seen or held 
on this earth was undoubtedly connected with 
the lund. Although political economists never 
dream of adverting to it, it is, nevertheless, an 
unquestionable fact that the institution of pri- 
vate property is one of the sad effects of 
original sin. It springs directly from the 
barrenness and sterility with which the earth 
Was cursed in punishment of the crime of 
original sin. That curse deteriorated and tou 
a great extent destroyed the primeval and 
teeming fertility with which the earth had 
been in the begiuning created. 

Before the fatal words, “maledicta terra in 
opere tuo” had been pronounced the land 
needed not the labor of man to produce all 
that was superabundantly sufticient for the 
sustenance of man—all that satisfied to the 
full his wants, wishes, and desires. The rich 
und delicious fruits with which it spontane- 
ously teemed Were as unlimited as the waters 
of the seas, asthe air we breathe, as the at- 
mosphere in which we live. Like the manns, 
on which the children of Israel lived in the 
desert for forty years, every one took all he 
wanted, and as the supply was as certzin in 
the future asin the present, it would be usc- 
less folly to take more than was wanted for 
present use. In the unlimited superabund- 


ance that then prevailed there was no room 
for the existence of private property at all. 
It was only when the earth was cursed by 
sterility and  barrenness, and the supply 
of human food consequently became limited, 
that the produce it yielded became propor- 
tioned to the labor expended on it, and that 
every man had to work for his living, that 
private property became not only lawful but 
a necessary institution of society. Man’s la- 
bor became a necessary means to reverse the 
result of this curse, and to restore to the 
earth, at Jeast: partially, the primeval fertil- 
ity of which it had been despoiled in punish- 
ment of his sin. 

The productiveness thus imparted or re- 
stored to the earth became, in strict justice, 
the property of the individual by whose labor 
it had been created, and this property in land 
is the first form of private property on rec- 
ord. 

Necessity of Labor Proves the Common 
Right to Laud. 


-Although the earth, even in its present de- 
teriorated state, is a splendid inheritance pro- 
vided by the liberality of God for the main- 
tenance of man, it is, nevertheless, an inheri- 
tance which places him under the necessity of 
patient, laborious toil in its cultivation and 
improvement, to extract from it the means 
necessary for his subsistence. 

The human race cannot now any longer live 
on the earth if they refuse to submit to the in- 
evitable law of labor. No man can fairly 
emancipate himself from that universal de- 
cree which has made it a necessity for ever 
one “to earn his bread in the sweat of his 
brow.” Now, the land of every country is to 
the people of that country or nation what the 
earth ts to the whole human race—that is to 
say, the land of every country is the gift of its 
Creator to the people of that country; it is the 


patrimony and inberitance bequeathed tothem 


y their common Father, out of which they 
can bv continuous labor and toil provide 
themselves with everything they require for 
their maintenance and support, for their ma- 
terial comfort and enjoyment. God was per- 
fectly free in the act by which He created us; 
but, having created us, He bound himself by 
that act to provide us with the means neces- 
sary for our subsistence. The land is the only 
means Of this kind now known to us. 

The Land of Every’ Country the Common 

Property of Its People. 

The land, therefore, of every country is the 
common property of the people of that coun- 
try, because its real owner, the Creator who 
made it, has transferred it as a voluntary 
gift to them. “Zerram autem dedit filiis 
hominun.” Now, as every individual in that 
country is a creature and child of God, and 
as all His creatures are cqual in His sight, 
uny settlement of the land of a country that 
would exchide the humblest man in that coua- 
try from his share of the common. inheritance 
would be not only an injustice and a wrong 
to that man, but, moreover, would be an im- 
pious resistance to the benevolent intentions 
of his Creator. 

The Practica! Problem—How West to Use 
the Common Estate. 

The great problem, then, that the nations, 
or, or what comes to the same thing, that the 
governments of nations, have to solve is— 
what is the most profitable and remunerative 
investinent they can make of this comraon 
property in the interest and for the benefit of 


the people to whom it belongs. In other: 
words, how can they bring the largest, and,. 


as far as possible, the most skilled amount of 
efféctive labor to bear on the proper cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the land?—how can 
they make it yield the largest amount of hu- 


man food, human coinforts and human enjoy- ; 


ments—and how can its aggregate produce 

be divided so as to give every one the fairest 

and largest share he is entitled to without 

passing over or excluding any one? ; 

Security of Possession Necessary to Secure 
the Right of the Improver in the Fruits 
of His Labor. 

Wherever, therefore, the principle of pri- 
vate property in land is carried out to the 
full extent that its justice and the interests 
of the community demand, the land of that 
country will be pareeled out in larger or 
smaller lots among its people, on the plain 


principle of justice, that the increased fer~ 


tility and productiveness which they shall 
have imparted to the soil shall be their own 

nm that they shall have a strict right of 
property.. in the returns—no matter how 
abundant--it shall yield to their capital aud 
labor. “The powerful priuciple of self-interest 
will thus be brought to bear effectively and 
with all its energy and force on the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the soil; and as the 
cultivators or farmers will have a strict right 
of property in the products which it shall 
yield to their labor and capital, so it will’ be 
their highest interests, and. they will make 
their best efforts to make them as large and 
as abundant as possible. The returns, there- 
fore, from the land will be the highest it is 
capable of yielding. To stimulate the pro- 
duction and enlarged growth of that foaled 
ble property which is created in the develop- 
ment and improvement of the soil, and tea 
secure to its owner the certainty of enjoying 
all its uses and benefits, he must have a right 
to the continued aud. undisturbed possession 
of his land. : 

The labor and capital necessary for the pro- 
duction of property of this kind are imme- 
diate; the returns to be derived from it ma 
be spread over many years, perhaps over all 
future time. Noman will incur the expendi- 
ture if others, not himself, are to be benefited 
by it. He might, no doubt, enjoy the full 
benefit of improvements already made after 
acertain term of years; but to stimulate.him 
to make further and larger improveiments in 
the soil, and, at the same time, to secure him 
a certainty of enjoying the full fruits of those 
he has already made, no term ef years can 
produce on men’s minds what has been most 
felicitously called “the magical effect of per- 
petuity of tenure.” 

Non-lmprovers Can Have No Rights in 
Land. 

The arguments, therefore, which prove 
that, in strict justice, as well as in the inter- 
ests of the nation at large, a landholder who 
is constantly improving and increasing the 
productiveness of his farm has a right to the 
ecntinued occupation of it, prove, too, that a 
now-hnproving land holder has no right to be 
left in the possession of it at all. The pcople 
of a nation have too deep an interest im the 
productiveness of the }and of the nation and 
m the amount of human food it will vield to 
be able to allow any portion cf it to remain in 
the hands of a man through whose criminal 
indolence or incapacity it either produces 
nothing at all, or what will be much Jess than 
it is capable of yielding. Thus, an improving 
land holder Nas by that very fact, in strict 
justice and m the higher interests of the pub- 
lic, the title, and, indeed, the only unques- 
tionable title that exists to the continued and 
undisturbed possession of his Jand. 


Security of Possession and Full Ownership 
of Products for the Common Good. 

The cecupier’s rights of property in the ag- 
ricultural products of the land, in the perma- 
nent improvements he has made, in the pro- 
ductiveness of the seil, and in the undisturbed 
occupation of his farm, while he continues to 
improve it, are all deeply rooted in the ciear- 
est principles of natural justice. They are, 
moreover, hecessary and sufficient to secure 
the highest permanent and progressive im- 
provement of the soil, and to draw from it the 
largest and most profitable returns it is capa- 
ble of yielding. The legislature, there- 
fore, which is bound to strive in every 
reasonable way for the advancement 
of the public guod, can hardly withhold 
its Sanction 2nd-protection from clear natural 
rights, which are of vital interest, not 
only to the cultivators themselves, but also to 
the well-being of the nation at large. The 
agricultural products of the land of the na- 
tion will then be disposed of or distributed 
among the people of the nation by the culti- 
vators who produced thein, on the principle 
of competitive sale, and every one will re- 
ceive a share of the whole at the price that it 
cost to produce it, and that will be consider- 
ably less than it would cost himself to pro- 
duce it. No one, therefore, has been called 
on to surrender his share in the common prop- 
erty of the nation without getting an equiva- 
Jent in return. Mo one has surrendered his 


share in this property; every one has simply 
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made a most profitable and remunerative in- 

vestment of it. 

A Just Right of Property in Imprevements, 
But No Just Right of Property in Laud 
Trself. 

In the foregoing exposition of the principles 
of justice on the question of the tenure of land, 
I have made no distinction between the land- 
lords of a country and the tenant farmers who 
hold land under them, for in truth, on the 
question of property in land there is no room 
for any such distinction. I am, however, quite 
ready to ailow the full benefit of the rights of 
property in land, as I have explained them, to 
any landlord or tenant who has created such 

roperty. but I cannot allow either to land- 

ord or tenant any other or further rights of 
property in iand than those I have just 
enumerated. No individual or number of in- 
dividuals can have a nght of private property 
in the land of a country in its original state, 
and antecedently to human culture; for in 
that state the land of a country was and is 
stili the public common property of the peo- 

le of that country. Undoubtedly the people, 
by their combined labor and industry, “have 
not made the land” of their country, but they 
have received it as a voluntary free gift, and 
asa necessary means for their subsistence 
from their common Father and Creator, who 

did make it. Besides, a right of property in 

land implies, asI have observed, a right of 

exclusion as well as of use in its enjoyment; 

and, therefore, if any privileged elass had a 

right of property in the land of acountry they 

would have a right to the exclusive use of the 
land of that country—that is to say, they 
would have a right to the exclusive use of all 
the necessaries of life in that country, and the 

ople would have no right to exist at all. 

Rot only, then, would the well-being but the 

very existence of the nation depend on the 

whim and caprice of a single class of the com- 
munity. Again, no class of men could have 
such a right of private property in the land of 

a nation—firstly, because they could not by 

their own labor and industry have created such 

a right themselves, for ‘no man hasmadethe 

land;” and, secondly, because they could not 

have received that right, either by contract or 
free gift, from any one who was competent to 
give it. The people of the nation could not 
give it, for if they were to barter, or sell, or 
give away the land, they would expropriate 
the means that were necessary for their own 
subsistence, and that would be tantamount to 

a nation committing suicide. 

Individuals May Rightfully Collect Rent 
for Improvements in Land, Bue to Permit 
Them to Collect Rent for Land Itself a 
Wanton Injustice. 

The tracts of country known in England as 
the Bedtord Level. and in Flanders as the 
Pays des waes, were, not so very long ago, 
as Sterile, as barren, and even more useless 
than the bogs of our own country at this 
moment. By an enormous expenditure, how- 
ever, of ‘capital and labor they have been 
drained, reclaimed and fertilized, till they 
have at last become among the most pro- 
ductive lands in Europe. That productive- 
ness is entirely the result of human Jabor and 
industry, for nature did hardly anything for 
these lands. If the question, then, was asked: 
Who has a right to charge or demand a rent 
for the use of the soil of these lands for 
agricultural or industrial uses! the answer 
undoubtedly would be, the person who by his 
Jabor and capital had created all their pro- 
ductiveness, who had imparted to them all 
the value they possess. In charging, there- 
fore, arent for the use of what he has pro- 
duced, he is only demanding a most just and 
equitable return for his capital—a fair and 
honest remuneration for his labor. His right 
to.demand this could not possibly be disputed. 

The artificial productiveness of these tracts 
of country hardly equals, and certainly does 
not surpass, the natural fertility of large dis- 
tricts of rich, luxuriant, arable and pasture 
lands in the county Meath, in this diocese. If 
it were asked then who has a right to charge 
a rent for the use of the soil of these highly 
favored districts in Meath for agricultural or 
industrial purposes, the answer should be that 
if human industry or Jabor had imparted to 
these lands a real and substantial amount of 
artificial productiyeness, by the cultivation 
and permanent improvement of the soil, then 
the person who had created that productive- 


ness had a perfect right to demand a rent for» 


tha use“of it. But who, it may be further 
asked, has a right to demand a rent for the 
natural fertility of these lands “which no man 
made,” and which, in fact, is not 
the result of human ingustry and la- 
bor at all? The answer here, also, 
should be, he who had produced it. But who 
produced it? God. If God, then, demanded 
a rent for the use of these lands, He would 
undoubtedly be entitled to it. But God doves 
does not sell His gifts or charge a rent for the 
use of anything He has produced. He does 
not sell; but He gives or bestows, and in be- 
stowing His gifts He shows no respect of per- 
sons. If, then, «Jl God’s creatures are in a 
condition of perfect equality relatively to this 
gift of the land, uo one can have un excep- 
tional right to claim more than a fair share of 
what was intended equally for all, and what 


.is, indeed, directly or indirectly, a necessary 


of life for each of them. When all, there- 
fore, relatively to this gift, are perfectly 
equal, and nobody has any real claim to it; 
when all equally need the liberality and gen- 
ere of God in it, and no one can afford, or 
is willing, to part with his sbare in it—to 
alienate it from any or all of them would be 
todo them a wanton injustice and grievous 
wrong, and would be a direct disappointment 
to the intentions of the donor besides. 

The Whole Peeple the True Owners of the 

: Land. ; 

When, therefore, a privileged class arro- 
gantly claims a right of private property in 
the land of a country, that claim is simply un- 
intclligible, except on the broad principle that 
the land of a country is nota free gift at all, 
But solely a family inheritance; that it is not 
a free gift which God has bestowed on His 
creatures, but an inheritance which He has 
left to His children; that they, therefore, be- 
ing God's eldest sons, inherit this property by 
right of succession; that the rest. of the world 
have no share or claim to it, on the ground 
that their origin is tainted with the stain of 
illegitimacy. The world, however, will hardly 
submit to this shameful imputation of its own 
degradation, especialy when it is not sus- 
tained by even a shadow of reason. 

I infer, therefore, that no individual or class 
of individuals can hoid a right of private 
property in the Jand of a country; that the 
people of that country, in their public corpor- 
ate capacity, are, and always must be, the 
real owners of the land of their country— 
holding an indisputable title to it, inthe fact 
that they received it asafree gift from its 
creator, and 2s a necessary means for pre- 
serving and enjoying the life He has bestowed 
upon them, _ 

Distinction Between tho Right ef the Indi- 
vidual and the Right of the Community. 
Usufruct, therefore, is the highest form of 

property that individuals can hold in land. 

On the other hand, I have shown that the 

cultivator’s right of property in the produce 

of the land, in the improvements he has 
made in the productiveness of the land, and 
in its undisturbed occupation, as long as he 
continues to improve it—that these various 
rights are all founded on the strictest 
principles of justice, and that their recog- 
nition and protection by the state will secure 
for the land the highest culture and improve- 
nent it is capable of receiving, and will draw 
from it, without fail, the largest returns of 
human food it is capable of yielding. On 
these immutable principles of justice and 
right, the order, progress and welfure of 
society depend. They allow free scope and 
hold out the highest encouragement to the 
fullest development of the energy and 
activity of human industry and enterprise, by 
securing to everyone the full fruits of his 
labor, and fecognizing in him a right of 
property to all that his hands produce. They 
guarantee to him immunity and protection 
from disturbance us long as he devotes him- 
self with earnestness and zeal to his  in- 
dustrial pursuits. On the other hand, if a 
man, through indolence or incompetence, 
allows his land to run wild, to return to its 
primitive sterility and barrenness, so as to 
produce nothing at all, or, at all events, 
much less than it is capable of yielding, it is 
no hardship to that man if these principles 
call on bim to surrender a trust which he held 


venience of doing withont it: 


1887, 


een genni macarons ntti theatiteninssivtnlatin ee 


from society, and which, to the great detri- 
ment of society, he has so grieviously 
abused. Finally, it is no injustice to refuse 
the remuneration of labor to those who have 
not labored at all. This usufruct, therefore, 
is aright of property in land which is held 
mainly for the benefit of the public and for 
the advancement of the gencral interests of 
the community. 

And yet the general interests of the com- 
munity are hardly distinguishable from 


the private interests of the usufructuary. - 


The larger the amount of permanent improve- 
ments made in the soil, and the richer and the 
more abundant returns it will yield, the better 
will it be for both interests. An usufructuary 


or farmer who labors might and main for his-} 


own seli-interests, labors with the same 
amount cf earnestness and zeal for the inter- 
ests of the public as well. ( 
sideration of the public interests that will de- 
termine the continuity of his occupancy. The 
continuity of his occupancy entirely depends 
on the continuity of its real, practical etfect- 
iveness for the udvancement of the interests 
of the public. The moment. it ceases to be 
useful and beneficial to the public welfare, 
that moment it ceases to have a right to exist 
any longer. If individuals could have aright 
of private property in land, that right would 
not be fettered by these responsibilities; in 
fact, it would not be liable to any responsi- 
bility at all. The ownership of reclaimed 


tracts of lund like the Bedford level approxi: 


mates closely, without, however, fully realiz- 
ing, ton right of private property in land. 
The owner of the Bedford level is not respon- 
sible to suciety for the management of that 
property, nor is he bound to have auy regard 
to its interests in the use he wishes to make of 
it. Being master of his cwn free actions, he 
was not bound to create that property for the 
benefit of socicty, but for bisown, and he may 
now make whatever use he pleases of it. If 
through mismanagement it produces less than 
it is capable of ylelding, that is his own af- 
fair altogether. If he allowed it to return to 
its original sterility society might regret that 
it suffered a great loss, but it could not com- 
plain that he did it an injustice or a wrong. 
The distinction, therefore, between the two 
rights of property in land is essential and 
fundamental, and it is absolutely necessary 
to apprehend it clearly and to bear it dis- 
tinctly iumind. Now, there is nothing novel 
or startling in the common and inalienable 
right of property which I have shown every 
people possesses in the land of its country. I 
snow of no writer on political economy who 
disputes it, although I am familiar with the 
works of inany of the most eminent of them. 
That the Rent of Land Should Go to the 
Community a Design of the Divine Prove 
idence. 
I think, therefore, that I may fairly infer, 


on the strength of authority as well as of rea-. 
son, that the people are and always must be 


the real owners of the land of their country. 
This great social fact appears to me to be of 
incalculable importance, and it is fortunate 
indeed that on the strictest principles of jus- 
tice it is not clouded even by a shadow of un- 
certainty or doubt. There is, moreover, a 
eharm and a peculiar beauty in the clearness 
with which it reveals the wisdom and the 
benevolence of the designs of Providence in 
the admirable provision He has made for the 
wants and the uecessities of that state of social 


existence of which He is the author, and in- 


which the very instincts of nature tell us we 
are to spend our lives. A vast public prop- 
erty, a great national fund, has been placed 
under the dominion and at the. disposal of the 
nation to supply itself abundantly with re- 
sources necessary to liquidate the expenses of 
its government, the administration of its laws 
and the education of its youth, and to enable 


it to provide for the suitable sustenation and : 


support of its criminal and pauper popula- 
tion. One of the most interesting peculiarities 
of this property is that its value is never sta- 
tionary; itis constantly progressive and in- 
creasing in a direct ratio to the growth of 
the population; and the very causes that in- 
crease and multiply the demands made on it 
increase proportionately its ability to meet 
them, as 1 shall clearly show further on. 

Laudlordism Takes the Patrimony of the 

People. 

Let the democracy of England, as well as 
of Ireland, learn the melancholy fate that has 
overtaken this splendid inheritance’ which 
God has placed in their hands, and which 
would have-saved them the £50,000,000 which 
they now’annually pay by direct and indirect 


tuxation for the government of the country. 


That. patrimony was once theirs by- right, 
and by right it is theirs still; but, in fact, it is 
theirs no longer; a class has wrested the land 
frem the people of the country and now hold 
a striét monopoly in it. They sell it out to 
the people as if it were an ordinary article of 
private property and solely the. result of 
their own capital and labor. The rents. 
which the landlords draw from. their lands 
is an income which they derive from the sale 
of what are avowedly God's. gifts, which ‘no 
manmade.” If they had only claimed the 
right of selling the use of the permanent. imn- 
provements they had made in the soil, by tie 
capital and labor they had expended. on it, 
no one could dispute the justice of their. de- 
mand; but any element of income thut might 
possibly be derived from this source is called, 
in the language of political economy, not 
rent, but profit. . 

If the “Bedford jevel,” and the rich tract of 
land in Meath with which I have compared it, 
were to be leased out to tenant farmers for a 
given term of years, the one would fetch 
quite as much rent as the others The farmer 
would not concern himseif much in. inquiring 
into the souree from which the fertility of the 
land was derived; all his selicitude and inquir- 
ies would be directed to the existence of the 
fact that the fertility was there, and which of 
them possessed it in the higher degree. The rent 
which the owner of the “Bedford level” would 
receive for the use of his Jand would be just 


and equitable remuneration to which he was. 


entitled for the expenditure of his labor and 
capital, whilst the Meath proprietor would :re- 
eeive as high a reward for having done. noth- 
ing atall. Only that his income is so wofully 
wanting in justice, the condition of the Meath 
proprietor would certainly be enviable. 
The Price of Land a Monopoly Price. 
But this privileged class not merely sells the 


use of God's gifts, but extort for them a price 


which is most unjust and exorbitant; in. facet, 


they hardly ever sell them at less than scarci-. 


ty or famine prices. If aman wauts to buy a 
suit of broadcloth, the price he will be re- 
quired to pay for it will amount to very Httle 
more than what it cost to produce it—and 


yet that suit of clothes may be a requirement. 


of such necessity or utility to him that he 
would willingly pay three times the amountit 
actually cost rather than submit.to the incon- 
On the other 
hand, the manufacturer would extort the last 
shilling he would be willing to give for it, 
only that he knows there are scores of other 
manufueturers ready to undersell himif-he 
demanded much inore than the cost of: its 
production. The price, therefore, of com- 
inodities of all kinds that can. be 
produced on oa Jarge. scale, and to 
un iudefinite extent, will) depend’: on 
the cost required to produce them, or at least 
that part of them which is produced at the 
highest expense. Bat there is a limited’ class 
of commodities whose selling price has no re- 
lation or dependence at all on> the. cost at 


which they have been produced; for example, 


rare Wines that grow only on. soils of limited 
extent; paintings by the old) masters; statues 
of exquisite beauty and finish. by celebrated 
sculptors; rare bouks, bronzes and medais, 
und provisions or articles of human food, in 
cities during a siege, and more generally in 
times of scarcity and famine—these commodi- 
ties are limited in quantity, and it is physical- 
ly impossible in the circumstances ‘existing to 
increase, multiply, or wuginent them further. 
The seller of these commodities, not being 
afraid of competition, can put any price he 
pleases on them short of the -purchaser’s ex- 
tremne estimate of their necessity, utility, or 
advantage to themselves... Fabulous: sums: of 
money, therefore, have been expended in. the 
purchase of such commodities—sometimes to 
indulge a taste for the fine arts; “some- 
times to satisfy a passion for the- rare 
and the beautiful; and, sometimes, too, 
to gratify a feeling © of | vanity = or 
ambition to be the, sole proprietors of. ob- 


jects of antiquarian interest and curiosity. 


On the other hand, enormous sums of: money 


But it is the con- 


meddied wi 


have been paid in times of scarcity or during 
a siege for the commonest necessaries of life, 


that have 


keep 
is 


honorable ones) the owners of Irish estates. 
do nothing for the land but drain it of its pro- 
duce. What has been epigrammaticaliy saig 
in the discussions on ‘peculiar. burthens’ is [it- 
erally truce when applied. to them, that the 
greatest ‘burthen’ on the land is the land. 
lords. Returning: uothing to the. soil, they 
consume its whole produce, minus. the nota- 
toes strictly necessary to keep the inhabi- 
tants. from dying of famine.” ° ee 
Landlordism Confiscates the Work of Ime. 
provers. per 


But the present system of land tennre not 


merely enables a class to exact from the peo- 
ple of the country a famine price for the we 


of the land which. God made, but it aiso en 
ables them to charge a rent for the use of the 
‘improvements on the land which. the people 


themselves made, which is purely the resulg. 


of their own industry and capital, and which, 


in fact, on the strictest principles of justice, 


their own private property. With the knowl. . : 


edge and experience which we have acquired. 


all our lives long ot the transactions thatare_ 


daily taking place between. landlords. ang 


tenants, the clearest and most convincing — 


oroof that can be given of this fact. w 
naps be found in the plain. and. simple 
ment of it. oe Sonstige os Teele. ening 
The land of Ireland would at this momen§.. 
still be in its original state of nature, had | 
not. been drained, cleared, reclaimed and fer- 


‘per-, 


tilized by the enormous cutlay of labor and 3 


capital which has been expended on it by the 
people of the present day and their forefath: 
ers.in past. generations. 


improvement. me 


What has become: of this’ enormous prop-_- 


erty. The correct answer to this question 


will, I think, be found to be that one part of. : 
it had been wantonly wasted and. destroyed; 


that the landlords have coolly appropriated. 


to their own use.a second. part of it, and. that. 


the people pay, at the present moment, 


for the use of the residue of what was once | 
In the one: county of 
Meath, in this diocese, there are about 369,000. . 
acres of land laid: down in’ crass. seeds or. 
pasture. That vast territory was nearly all 
parceled out about the commencement of — 


all their own property. 


this century in farms of various sizes, ranging. 
from ten to seventy, eighty ‘or a ‘hundred 
acres each. 
with clean, commodious, comfortable, white- 
washed dwellings, with offices, outhouses: and 
the plant of well-to-do farmers. These 
dwellings were oceupied by a race of the 
most Jaborious, industrious, hard-working and. 


virtuous people that ever lived in any - 


country. But, owing to. the iniquitous: 
system of land tenure, they have been. 
almost all mercilessly evicted and. ; 
away, and every vestige of th 

amount. of human life, indastry. 
tentment and happiness that once fl 

on these lands has been so. carefu 

ted that, looking at. them in th 


ings un 
has been thus wantonly destre 
maneut improvements they. 
productiveness of the soil were coolly xpe 
riated by. the landlords who evicted the 
intil the Irish land league interfered. wit 
their operations, these exterminators sold out. 
by pubiie auction. every year the use of the 
people’s property, as Well as the natural | pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, to eattle dealers, for a 


term of nine, ten or eleven. months, and at a 


rent ranging from £4 to £6 an acre. and they 
drew from their. estates an Income twice, and 
in many instances three times as large as. the 
few honest and honorable proprietors in their 
neizhborhood who. never evicted anyone at 


all. I need hardly direct attention to the — 


notorious fact that those who have been suf- 


fered to remain, were only too glad to be - 


allowed. the privilege of paying a rent for the 
use of the residue of what was once their owa 
property, AeA D4 wa ps 
Landlordism Prevents. improvements. 
But the truth is, if the landlords oily confis- 
cated the enormous property created on the 
land by the people’s capital and labor forages 
up to the present moment, a word of com- 
plaint would not be heard against them. The 
creat grievance of which the people complaiz 
is that, even still, if the tenant has the folly to 


expend his labor and capital in the permanent 
improvements which the soilso sadly requires, 


the landlords arc.on the lookout to appropri- 
ate it at once, and put a fresh increase of rent 
on him for the use of his own property. Quite 


recently, therefore, the nation has earnestly - 


appealed to the legislature, through the Bess- 
borough and Richmond commissions, to pro- 
tect the property which the pecple were 
ready to create in the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil, by. barring the landlord’s 
right to appropriate it or charge a fresh rent 
for the use of it. Even the tery section of 
the Richmond commission. were so struck with 
the manifest injustice of the arbitrary, power 
by which the landlord can put any rent he 
pleases not only on the land, but on the ten- 
ant’s permanent. improvements. in the. land, 
that they virtually recommend. the govern- 
ment to leave the tenants no longer ‘at their 
mercy. “Bearing in mind,” they say, “the 
system by which the improvements and cquip- 
ments of a farm are very generally the: work 
of the tenant, and the fact that a yearly ten- 
ant is at- any time liable’ to have his rent 
raised m consequence of the increased value 
that has been given to his holding by the ex- 
penditure of bis own capital, and. labor, the 
desire of. legislative. interference to protect 
him from an arbitrary increase of rent does 


‘not seem unnatural. 


An Open Violation of the Principles of Juse 
tice. : ; 

Under such. a state of things.one may well 

ask, is it in human nature that anyone could 


‘have the heart or the enterprise to. expend 
“his labor and. capital on the permanent im- 


provement of the soil exclusively for the bene- 
fit of others, and with a certainty thai he will 
be charged an increased rent forthe use of his 
own property? How ean any government al- 
low the land of a nation to remain in the 
hands of a class of men who will not. improve 
it themselves, or allow. others. to. improve i& 
either! How can any just government suffer 
any longer a system of land tenure which 1n- 
flicts irreparable ruin. on the fener. industry 
and prosperity of a nation, and which is maul 
tained solely for the purpose of: giving the 
landlords an opportunity of plundering the 


class of industrious, improving tenants which. 


it is. specially bound to protect. and ‘defend? 
Such open violations of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice and of public morality, would 
make one who bas thoroughly thought the 
case out, ask himself whether he was really 12 
the region of hard, stern facts and realities, OF 
only in. an ideal of fancy or of licuom 


The essential and: immutable principles of jus- — 


tice used certainly to be—that everyone had 
a right of property in. the: hard-earned. fruits 
of his labor; that whatever proper 
had made by the expenditure of -h 
his industry and his toil, w eal 
that he, and he alone, Lad a. 
benefits, the advantages 

that property yielded; ar 

that. prope 


capital, 


tate- 


The landlords. con- - 
tributed nothing, or next to nothing, for its - 
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interfered with bin in. its enjoyment, he 
5 thereby guilty of the crimes of theft and 
Zrobbery, which the eternal law of God, as 
ji as the Jaws of all nations, reprobated 
ae ished with such severity. : 
But the principles which underlie the exist- 
y system of land tenure, and which impart 
it its specific and distinctive character, are 
y the reverse of these. The principles 
which that system is based are—that one 
-wileced class do not require to labor for 
ar Livelihood at all; that they have an ex- 
q@esive right to all the advantages, the com- 
oxts and enjoyments that can be derived 
asplendid property: which exacted no 
painful or self-denying efforts of la- 
to create it or to acquire it; and which, in 
‘they inherited without any sacrifice at 
gil. Tat being a singularly favored race, 
being all God’s eldest sons, the rest of the 
qgorid must humbly acknowledge themselves 
“go be their inferiors jn rank, lineage, condition 
‘gnddignity. That this superiority of rank 
- gives them a rizht to sell out God’s gifts as if 
a were purely the products of their own 
Jabor and industry, and that they can exact 
ge exchange for them famine or scarcity 
‘ Finally, that they enjoy the enviable 
priviiege of appropriating the hard-earned 
ty of others against their wills, and do 
: nowrong even if they charge them a 
gent for the use of what would really appear 
to de their own. 
Landlordiom Rebs All Classes. 
Hitherto we have confined ourselves almost 
exclusively to the consideration of the various 
forms of injustice, and the svoliation of pri- 
wate property which the existing system of 
_ Jgnd tenure enables the proprietors of tie soil 
: ¢oinflict on the tenant farmers of Ireland. 
But the tenant farmers, though a numerous, 
gp influential and an important section of the 


*. gation, are, after all, not the nation. Despite 


eur cree] misgovernment in the past, some 
few of our national industries still survive, 
 gswellas the industry of the cultivation of 
‘the soil. Then there are, moreover, certain 
trades and professions whose services are in- 
dispensable to any nation that has any claims 
to be considered civilized. 

Bat the Irish system of land tenure wrongs 
and impoverisbes not only those who live by 
and on the land, but all other classes in the 
community as well. It robs not only the cul- 
tivators of the soil, but every man in the com- 
gaunity, of a substantial portion of the hard- 
earned fruits of his !abor, no matter what the 
trade or profession in which he may labor for 
hisliving. It is, therefore, not a local or a 

icular grievance, but a great nationa) in- 

_ Justice, and that, I think, is its most objec- 
tionable pecuyaritv. I have already shown 
thatthe Jund of every country is the public 
riy of the people of that country, and 
consequently, that its exclusive appropriation 
bv a class is a substantial injustice and wrong 
done toevery man in that country, whom it 
robs of his fair share of the common inherit- 
ance. Then the injustice of this appropriation 
-gsenormously enhanced by the fact that it 
further enables the landlords, without any 
risk or troubie, and in fact makes it a matter 
of course for them, to appropriate a vast 


~ ghareof the earnings of the nation besides. 


They plundered the people first of God's gifts 
faethe land, and that act of spoliation puts 
them under a sort of necessity cf plundering 
them again of an enormous amount of their 
direct carningsand wages. The line of argu- 
“gpent that Jeads directly to tbis conclusion 
-geems abundantly clear. [have already ob- 
served that the chief peculiarity of the land 
of a country was that its value was never 
stationary, that it was always progressive 
and rising, that in fact it increased in a direct 
vatio with the growth of the population and 
the advancing progress of the industry of the 
Baton. 
Zand Values Intended bs Providence fer 
Public Parposes. 

It would seem as if Providence had destined 
the land to serve as a large economical reser- 
voir, to catch, to coilect and preserve the 
overfowing streams of wealth that are 
constantly escaping from the great public in- 
dustrial works that are always going on in 
communities that are progressive and pros- 
perous. Besides the permanent improvements 
that are made in the land itself, and which 
imcrease its productiveness and value, there 
ere other industrial works not carried out on 
the land itself, but on its surroundings and in 

"ats vicinity, and which enhance its value very 
considerabiy. A new road is made for the 
‘*ccommodaticn of a district; a new. bridge is 
thrown across a river or a stream to make 
two importaat localities accessible to each 
other; a new railway passes close by and con- 
pects it with certain large and important cen- 
‘ters of industry; a new factory ora new mill 
‘erected, or a new town js built in the neigh- 
‘borhood. Industrial works like these add 
very materially to the value of all the lana in 
vicinity. It is a well known fact that 
@ new railway has in several instances 
doubled the value of the land through which 
pa pwr in consequence of the increased fa- 
it had afforded for the sale of its acri- 
utural products. In every state of society, 
Which is progressive and improving, such in- 
. dustrial woris are continually going on, and 
hence the value of the land is rising also 
_ everywhere in value. 
. Why Waces De Not Increase. 

But its value rises enormously with the en- 
larged growth of the population of a nation, 
and with the increased productiveness of its 
aadustry. The United kingdom itself fur- 
‘Mishes an example that is singularly illustra- 
Wave of this fact. “A given exertion,” says 
Mr. Cairns, “of British labor and capital 
will now produce in a great many directions 
five, ten or twenty times, in some instances 
perhaps a hundred times, the resuit which an 
equalexertion would have produced a hun- 

years ago. It is not probabie that in- 
dustry is, in any direction whatever, less pro- 
ductive now than it was then; yet the rate of 
_ Wages, us measured by the rea! well being of 
the laborer, has certainly not advanced in 
anything like a corresponding degree; while 
-itmay be doubted if the rate of profit has ad- 
‘Wanced at all.” A given amount, then, of 
British capital and labor is now ten or twenty 
more effective than a hundred vears 
ago, while, on the other hand, the quantity of 
such effective Jabor and capital now engaged 
%2 British industrial production is perhaps 
twenty times Jarger now than formerly. 

Now, the ordinary food of the operatives 
and people of every country is what is called 

. raw products of the soilz’ that is 
to say. the ‘ pet the mutton, the 
e poultry, the eggs, the milk, the 

butter, the flour, tne meal, the potatoes, and 
vegetables that spring directly from the 
soil, and that require only the simplest and 
€ most inexpensive industrial processes to 
ft them for immediate use. “The raw 
Products of the soii” will then be soid to the 
Operatives asto other peopie at the highest 

_ Price they will bring, on the principle of open 
competition and free sale. ‘hen, therefore, 
the competition is thus for the necessaries 
and luxuries of life, and that the competitors 
must be reckoned by millions, and that their 
Means for purchasing must be reckoned by 
hundreds of millions, the demand for the raw 
Products must be enormous, and the prices 
Which they will bring must range very high. 
-wSe€normous demand will exhaust all the 


- food-producing resources of the country till a 


int 1s reached at which a further supply of 
0od from the soil would cost more than its 
Production in foreign countries, plus the ex- 
Pense of its carriace and delivery here. The 
Prices, therefore, of “ihe raw products” thus 
ranzing very high, the value of the soil which 
Produced them also rises enormously; indeed, 
i -¥ast sums which the nation pays for its 
‘ood, for nearly all the necessaries and many 
tity luxuries of life, pass directly, and with 
th € expense or troubie, into the hands of 
a who hold the ownership of the land, 
ith the sinc deduction of the remuncration 
the to the usufructuaries or farmers. If 
dix; land had aot been appropriated by in- 
@ividuals and diverted from the original pur- 
eg for which Providence had intended it, 
the hich prices which the nation thus imposes 
‘00 itself by the vastness of its nu:nbers and by 
Df eundance of its wealth, in the purchase 
_ wate raw products of the soil, should be re- 
garded asa must just and natural tax, which 
i pipe levies on itself to realize the 
p© SUins that are necessary for support 

‘Ol its public burdens. a ap renenee 
Sut now the great national property which 
yp ovidence hud destined for the support of 
Public burdens of society has 


becn ; 
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diverted from its original purpose to minister 
to the wants, the nieecscition and perhaps the 
extravagance of class. The explanation of 
this extraordinary act of national spoliation 
will be found in the fact that hitherto this 
class could just do as it pleased; the govern- 
ment of the country lay for centuries ex- 
clusively in its hands, and despite the com- 
bined influence of English radicalism and 
Irish obstructionism it is practically in its 
hands still. 

The enormous value then thus superadded 
to the jand from the two sources just in- 
dicated pass directly with the land itself into 
the hands of those who own it. Those who 
hold the ownership of the fand hold also the 
ownership of all the accessions of value it 
receives from a]l quarters. This increase in 
the value of their property cost. no sacrifice, 
demanded no painful effort of labor. Even 
while they slept their rent rolls went on in- 
creasing and multiplying. 

The value continually imparted to the land 
by the industrial exertions of the community, 
in the construction of harbors and bridges, in 
the making of new roads and railways, in the 
erection of new factories, mills and houses, 
etc., has all gone with the iand, has all been 
confiscated and appropriated by the owners 
of the soil. Professor Cairns feels sorely 
perplexed to account for some of the anom- 
alous results of this appropriation. ‘A bale 
of cloth,” he says, “a machine, a house, owes 
its value to the labor expended upon it, and 
belongs to the person who expends or em- 
ploys the labor; a piece of land owes its 
value, so far as its value is effected by the 
causes I am now considering, not to the labor 
expended on the land, but to that expended 
on something else—to the lJabor expended in 
making a railroad or in building houses in an 
an adjoining town, and the value thus added 
to the land belongs not to the persons who 
have made the railroads or built the houses, 
but to some one who may not have been 
aware that these operations were being 
carried on—nay, who perhaps has exerted all 
his efforts to prevent their being carried on. 
How many tandlords have’ their rent rolls 
doubled by railways made in their despite!” 
It never occurred to Mr. Cairns that he had 
here given, quite unconsciously to himself, an 
unanswerable argument, ex absurdo, to prove 
the injustice of the appropriation of the land. 
If the land has not been confiscated no such 
absurd or unjust result could have followed. 
The value imparted by labor to the land, ex- 
actly like “ihe bale of cloth, the house or the 
machine,” would belong to the persons who 
expended or employed that labor, that is to 
say, to the public, by whose industrial ex- 
ertions it had been created. 

Lastly, the vast accessions of value which 
the land is constantly receiving from 
the proceeds of that “self-imposed tax” 
which the nation levies of itsel€ in the high 
prices it pays for the “raw products 
of the soil,” together with the increased pro- 
ductiveness of the soil itself, go all, as Mr. 
Cairns is forced to confess, “neither to 
profits nor to wages nor to the public at large, 
but to swell a fund ever growing, even wile 
Its proprietors sicep—to the rent roll of the 
owner of the soil.” 

Private Preperty in Land the Real Robber 
of Laber. 

Thus theappropriation of God’s gifts in the 
land led neturally, and as a matter of course, 
to the appropriation of an enormous amount 
of the wages and earnings of the nation, 
which, in the designs of Providence, kept con- 
stantly dropping into the land, accuinulating 
on the land, and adding to the value of the 
jand: not for the enrichment of the landlords, 
but for the support of the public burdens of 
the stute. Now a system of land tenure 
which thus despoils the people of a nation of 
a vast amourt of their earnings, which trans- 
fers a valuable property which they have 
created by the patient, painful and _ self- 
denying efforts of their labor, to a class who 
do not labor at all, and make no sacrifices 
whatever, can, I think, be fairly character- 
ized asa system of national spcliation. The 
hard-working, industrious masses of the 
nation are taxed twice, and for an enormous 
amount each time. They are taxed first for 
the benefit of the owners of the svil, to supply 
them with all the comforts, the enjoyments 
and the luxuries which thev desire, and they 
are taxed again to the amount of eighty mil- 
lions annually for the government and 
defense of the country. With two such enor- 
mous drains on the productive industry and 
labor of the country, I cannot share in the 
astonishment which Mr. Cairns feels at. find- 
ing that, notwithstanding the increased pro- 
ductiveness of British industry, ‘the rate of 
wages, as measured by the real well-being of 
the laborer,” has not improved to any ma- 
teria] extent, while it may be doubted whether 
the rate of profit has advanced at all. Both 
capitalists and operatives, therefore, are in- 
tensely disappointed and supremely dissatis- 
fied with these disheartening results, and 
mutually reproach each other with fraud and 
foul dealing in the division of their common 
earnings. Their mutual misunderstandings 
and rival claims to a larger share than they 
actually receive have given rise to ‘‘lock- 
outs” on the one side and “strikes” on the 
other; to combinations of capitalists among 
the employers and “trades unions” among the 
laborers. Thus their mutual relations, which 
ought to be of the friendliest’ character, have 
at last settled down into the permanent form 
of an insane internecine war, which inflicts 
irreparable injury on the common interests of 
both. It never occurs to either side thata 
third party could possibly be liable to blame. 
Ithink [have shown that neither party has 
received, or at.all events can retain for his 
own use and enjoyment, its fair share of their 
common earnings. The existing system of 
land tenure, like a great national thief, robs 
both parties of an enormous’ amount of their 
earnings for the benefit of a class who do 
not labor at ali. As the operatives complain 
the louder, so the case they make against the 
capitalists seems really the weaker and the 
worse founded of the two. Mr. Cairnes, with 
many others, proved to evidence that unless 
in rare and exceptional cases it is perfectly 
impossible for the capitalist to withhold from 
the operatives their fair share of their com- 
mon earnings. 

Does it therefore foilow that the strong, 
widespread and permanent feeling of discon- 
tent which prevails among the laborers is the 
result of fancy or imagination, having no solid 
foundation whatever in fact? Undoubtedly 
this feeling proves the laborers to have sub- 

fantial grievances, although I think they 
failed to trace them to the causes that have 
really produced them. The money wages of 
the English operative is now considerably 
higher than in any past period of English his- 
tory. But if his money wages is now high, 
the price of the raw preducts of the soil, that 
is to say, of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, is vastly higher still. A given amount of 
money will not now procure for him the same 
quantity of food and of the other necessaries 
of life as formerly. In purchasing the raw 
products of the soil, he must pay not only for 
the necessaries and comforts of life which he 
enjoys himself, but also for the comforts and 
luxuries which go to the enjoyment of the 
owners of the soil. The price, therefore, of 
the raw products is a payment and a tax; a 
payment for what he consumes himself, and a 
tax for what is consumed by cthers. Then, 
again, a vast margin of the earnings of the 
English people is expended in direct and in- 
direct taxation. The public burdens of every 
nation fall mainly on the vast masses of that 
nation, and the operatives of England are the 
vast masses of the English nation. 

The Only Hope for Laber—“Back te the 
Land.’’ 

If the English operatives could only retain 
for their own use and benefit the vast sums 
which, under the existing system of land 
tenure, go on the one hand to the owners of 
the soil, and the sums that an economical! sys- 
tem of taxation would save for them on the 
other, their material comforts and enjoyments 
would be multiplied a hundred fold. Under 
the existing state of things their condition is 
utterly incapable of any improvement in the 
future. Political economists can see no possi- 
bie way in which English operatives can per- 
manently improve their condition, except they 
have recourse to that revolting and unnatural 
expedient of voluntarily restraining and . lim- 
iting their numbers. ‘This, then,” says Mr. 
Cairnes—the limitation of his numbers—“‘is the 
circumstance on which, iu the last resort, any 


improvement at all of a permanent kind in- 


the laborer’s condition turns.” If the self-com- 
missioned apostles who preach this new doc- 


trine only warned the people against the con- 
sequences of reckless and improvident mar- 
riages. I would join and go with them heartily. 
But when they advise them (as they seem to 
me to do) to increase and multiply according 
to the requirements of trade, and in such pro- 

rtions as they may be wanted in, for the 

nefit of their betters; when they advise 
them to increase and multiply only when trade 
is prosperous, prices are high and commerce 
flourishes, I am heartily opposed to them. 
These teachings appear to me not only un- 
christian, but revolting and unnatural; and 
their wickedness is only surpassed by the as- 
tounding ignorance of human nature, which 
they reveal in men who ought to be better in- 
formed. The British workman has no need 
to have recourse to such an unnatural expedi- 
ent for the purpose of improving his condi 
tion. The chiet, the fundamental obstacle he 
will have to overcome, will be found in the 
existing system of land tenure. British oper- 
atives and capitalists, of all men living, ap- 
pear to me to have the largest and deepest 
interest in a thorough and radical reformation 
in the system of land tenure in our country as 
wellasin their. own. Trades unions, there- 
fore, instead of wasting their energies and 
resources in a fruitless struggie with capital- 
ists, would do well to turn their attention in 
this direction. They have a wide field here 
for their efforts, and their labors here cannot 
possibly be fruitless. The rey we cry of 
capitalists and laborers ought to be—“BACK 
TO THE LAND.” 


LAND AND LABOR. 
Testimeny From Many Men of One Mind on 

Ba the Land Queation. 

Communications relating to land and labor 
clubs continue to pour in at the headquarters 
at room 28, Cooper union. The movement to 
which they relate is attracting support such 
as was given to the anti-slavery agitation a 
quarter of a century ago. It is enlisting the 
heartiest efforts of earnest men and women 
in every state and territory of the Union. The 
spread of the movement is outlined in hun- 
dreds of such letters as the following: 

J. J. McGrath, Houston, Tex.—I will give 
you a piece of news that I think must be in- 
teresting. It is that the majority of the legal 
fraternity of this city are in hearty accord 
with the land tax reform of Mr. George. I 
have done all that I could with my pen, and 
am ready to push the matter in any other 
possible way. : 

C. Moeller, Minneapolis, Minn.—Mr. Pente- 
cost’s speech, as published in THe STANDARD, 
fairly set the blood boiling in the veins of the 
men-here. He would find lots of cobwebs in 
this region, but our local clubs are miniature 
anti-cobweb societies and are doing good 
work. That cartoon of Mr. George and Dr. 
McGlynao in the last number of Puck is truly 
a wonderful production. Ridicule is the last 
prop to a weak argument. I notice that Puck 
suggests building a fence around Mr. George 
and Dr. McGlynn. I wonder they never 
thought of that before. Almost everything 
else has been fenced in. We bad an open 
meeting in the first ward last night. About 
three hundred were in attendance and the 
most intense interest prevailed. The principal 


speaker maintained that a single tax on land. 


values was the correct idea, but that the. 
chief obstacle to the success of our reform 
was the confusion of thought in many minds 
of land values with land, adding that land (ds: 


almost all of it in the country, but that land | 


values are chiefly to be found in the cities 
and towns. — 

W. E. Miller, Kansas City, Mo.—We have 
just elected the following officers for our 
club: Mr. W. W. Hapgood, president; 
Timothy Murphy, treasurer, and myself 
secretary. : 

Geo. M. Price, editor of the Arbeiter 
Zeitung, Buffalo, N. Y.—A club has been 
formed in my ward. August{Winkelmann is 
president and myself, secretary, and another 
club in the Third ward, of which Mr. Rolov is | 
president and Gustav Henke, secretary.’ 
You will hear good reports from here. 

W.H. Van Ornum, Chicago, 1).—I have 
been having alittle controversy with the Chi- 
cago Tribune; only when it began to be a lit- 
tle interesting they shut me out. The Labor 
Lnquirer wiil print my last letter to Mr. Me- 
dil]. Iasked that gentleman some questions 
which he did not seem to be able to answer. 
Itold him that if Mr. George’s arguments 
were weak their weakness must be shown, 
and that if they were based on false premises 
this must be made apparent. ‘Don’t tell us,” 
I wrote, “what you guess might happen from 
the adoption of Mr. George’s theory. Don't 
tell us it would mean the dispossession of the 
small holder from his little home, and the 
taking from him of his earnings. Don’t ‘say 
that if thistheory is carried out there would 
not be ownership in anything. Don’t predict 
that we want to have those who have been in- 


‘dustrious and saving divide with us, for, in- 


decd, the opposite of these propositions is 
true. We hold that the land tax reform 
would give to every man ailmore secure pos- 
session than now; that it would give @ man 
absolute ownership of the products of his 
labor, and that what is needed is to prevent 
Jand grabbers from dividing with us the pro- 
ceeds of our Jabor, taking the biggest portion, 
too.” Perhaps it was too much to expect 
Mr. Medill to print so much plain Saxon as 
that. 

J. H., Lancaster, Pa.—Every new advocate 
counts, and I bave made three converts 
lately to the land reform. One of them has 
hitherto been a very active democrat, but ‘he 
now declares himself ready to support any 
party that will take up the land tax reform 
proposed by Mr. George. I will do every- 
thing Ican. We workingmen in this beauti- 
fultown are slaves of the worst kind, and 
bitterly need to be emancipated. 

John B. Dempsey, secretary D. A. 17, K. of 
L., St. Louis, Mo.—I honestly believe that Dr-. 
McGlynn did more good here for the cause of 
labor in his two hours’ speech, or rather ser- 
mon, than our best efforts could accomplish in 
ayear. Atthe municipal election last April 
we had a “union labor” ticket in the field, but 
io our platform, as adopted by the conven- 
tion, we had a plank which read in substance 
as follows: “We believe that the best inter- 
ests of the masses of the people would be sub- 
served by exempting from taxation the 
wealth created by jiabor, mental and physi- 
cal, and by raising all revenues from a tax on 
land values alone.” I do not remember the 
exact words, but you will see that our party 
was there. The land and labor clubs are in- 
creasing rapidly, and when the time comes for 
action, you will find that our influence will be 
felt. I believe that the land question must be 
the vital issue before the people. [hove for 
the day when the ideas of all who are work- 
ing in the cause of oppressed humanity shall 
be crystalized into one grand party whose 
watchword and battlecry shall be “The 
heavens and the glories thereof are mine, but 
the earth have I given to the children of 
men.” . I hope to see the day when the Anti- 
poverty society: shall have accomplished its 
noble mission, and when the fatherhood of 
God and tke brotherhood of man shall be 
practiced as well as preached by all His chil- 
dren. 

W. H. R., Louisville, Ky.—I have distribut- 
ed all the tracts you sent me, and they have 
done good. At last we have started a club, 
enrolling twenty-three members at the out- 
set. We meet every Monday evening at 
Liederkranz hall and discuss the land ques- 
tion. Hereafter we shall have a regular pro- 
gramme. One of our members who travels 
over the state is going to organize clubs in 
every town that he visits. We propose tosend 


| the negroes, although they are 
humble and very polite, are very susceptible, 


tracts to every clergyman, physician and 
lawyer in the state. Tue Stanparp is doing 
a grand work and more copies of it are sold 
every day. The last two weeks all the news- 
dealers were short. The newspapers (?) one 
and all misrepresent in the most cutrageous 
manner the cause we are advocating. It is 
bad enough for men to be_dishonest, but why 
must they be so stupid. 

Mt. Gregor, Iowa.—I am a commercial trav- 
eler, and was an early convert to the teach- 
ings of Mr. George. I spend my entire titne 
in the towns of Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, and have done my best to promulgate 
the principles of the land and labor party as 
opportunity permitted by talking with my 
friends and customers. If there is any way 
to further help the cause in my territory you 
may always command my services. 

F. M. Duval, Baltimore, Md.—I abandoned 
the rotten democratic party in 1880, and I am 
going to stay away from it as long as I live. 
God knows I never sailed under the republi- 
can flag. Iam for the land and labor’ party 
on the plan of Mr. George. No other will suit 
me. I have the fever badly, and must do 
something to help along the good cause. IfI 
can be of any use, I am yours to command. 

Alex Williams, St. Louis, Mo.—There has 
been a great demand for land and labor liter- 
ature in this city lately, and many are read 
ing THe Stanparp that a few months ago 
could not be got to look at it. The ninth sec- 


‘tion of our platform put out by the campaign 


committee, of which Mr. Clifton of club No. 2 
was chairman, declares that ‘‘we favor the 
abolition of all taxes on improvementsand the 
levying of taxes on land values alone.” The 
land question has come to the surface in spite 
of all efforts to keep it under, and 
is stronger than ever. The labor party 
of St. Louis will have plamer talk 
about it in the future. The Cincinnati 
platform never was adopted by the labor 
party of St. Louis, nor was any allusion ever 
made to it in our city convention. Our land 


| plank was greeted with storms of applause, 


which shows the state of feeling in regard to 
Mr. George in this city. The local assemblies, 
since Dr. MeGlynn’s lecture, have devoted a 
great deal of time to discussing land reform, 
and nine-tenths of thei indorse Dr. McGlynn. 
I have not heard one man deny the truths of 
his lecture. Ihave read a letter in the Lo- 
comotive Firemen’s Magazine for June very 
favorable to the single tax agitation. It is 
written by a fireman in the west. That or- 
ganization here is very friendly to the idea. 

C. H. Hackman, Elkhart, Ind.—Our club fis 
growing slowly, but surely. Outside of our 
membership it is well understood that there 
are many followers of Mr. George, believing 
firmly in his principles, who will act with us 
when the time comes for political work. 

E. J. Perego, secretary Farmers’ alliance, 
Wichita Falls, Tex.—Peonple here are in a de- 
plorable condition, suffering from destitution, 
from speculators and from drought. If I 
could get reading matter I would canvass the 
county and distribute it. We need something 
like Mr. George’s address before the second 
meeting of the Anti-poverty society. Help us 
to enlighten this country if you can. 


G. B. Hollinger, Harrisburg, Pa.—The land 
reform movement is growing with a rapidity 
that is surprising. New converts are being 
made daily, and many of the best and most 
intelligent men in our city are taking hold 
and pushing the work on. If Dr. McGlynn 
and Henry George could come here it would 
goagreat way toward shaking up the dry 
bones. 

C. S., Long Island City, N. ¥.—We had a 
we!l attended meeting in the First ward last 
week and are now organizing the Third ward. 
Then, with the club in the Fourth ward, we 
shall get up a picnic and so raise funds to pay 
expenses for a mass meeting. 

W. E. Jackson, Auburn, Me.—One land and 
laber club has been organized here, as you 
know, and another will get under way ina 
few days. There is also good prospect for a 
club in Lewiston. I get two or three copies of 
Tue STaNDARD every week, and I do not let 
anyone come near me without bringing up the 
land question. Nothing will go to the bottom 
of the trouble except to abolish all taxes save 
those on land values. I wish my means were 
as great as my enthusiasm. 

Robert Pyne, Hartford, Conn.—The doctor’s 
lecture was a glorious success in every way. 
Oniy yesterday one of my New Britain friends 
who heard the doctor, informed me thata 
club had ‘just been started in that place. 

Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, rector of St. George’s 
church, Lee, Mass.—I shall be only too glad to 
serve this ciuse in any way, for have come 
to believe in it with all my heart. We want 


Dr. McGlyun up here. Mr. Lincoln of Zylon- 


nite says that he is tryiug to get him. 

—— Pittsburg, Pa.—Thomas G. Shear- 
man’s article on ‘‘The Single Tax” is just what 
I have been watching for. If five or ten 
thousand of them can be printed, I will buy 
the whole lot. It isa statement that appeals 
to intelligent men, and is stripped of al! seati- 
mentalisin. We expect toaccomplish most by 
appealing to the intelligence of our people 
rather than by arousing their enthusiasm” by 
pleas which it seems impossible for some of 
them to understand. 

Benjamin Adams, Charleston, S. C.—Our 
working classes here are in utter poverty. 
Wages in most occupations average seventy- 
five cents a day, with work for probably not 
more than half of thetime. Of course there 
are exceptions, such as the bricklayers and 
skilled mechanics, but as the unskilled labor- 
ers are in the majority, I think the above 
named average is not too low. The white 
men of South Carolina, no matter how poor 
or ignorant, look upon the negroes as iittle 
better than monkeys; and, on the other hand, 
generally 


and an ill-considered word will make them 
fear that, as in the past, they are to be used 
as cats’ paws for white office seekers. The 
white men are dissatisfied with the demo- 
cratic party, but are afraid of social ostra- 
cism. The negroes are almost as* much dis- 
satisfied with the repubiican party, but when 
it comes to action will be more likely to fol- 
low the lead of an influential man of their own 
race than that of a white man. Ishall leave 
no stone unturned to get our land reform 
ideas before the public. Let us make a square 
fight and make the people talk and think. I 
am neither a democrat nor a republican. I 
am for the united labor ‘party, and indorse 
the sentiments of Mr. George in a recent num- 
ber of THE STANDARD, that our party must 
take a firm stand regardless as to which of 
the old parties is the survivor. 

— ——, Cincinnati, O.—There are many 
land reformers who have hoped by remaining 
with the union labor people to have them 
finally adopt our principles, but I think a con- 
flict is inevitable, and it might just as well 
come now as at any time. There is scarcely a 
leader of the opposition but pretends to agree 
with us. As to our ultimate success we have 
no,doubt. This very fight has caused thou- 
sands to study the question who would other- 
wise have blindly followed blind leaders. 

J. W. N., Buffalo, N. Y.—We are now in 
the midst of aland boom. A large meeting of 
so-called business men has been called to 
“boom” the city and to unload real estate on 
small holders. There is a splendid field here 
for a series of letters somewhat like those of 
Mr. Croasdale, though dwelling more on the 
dog-in-the-mmanger factor. John Mooney, 
Bishop Ryan’s factotum, who would not give 
us the hall for Dr. McGlynn, is the leader in 


. 


the land league here. I had a notion that 
land was land the world over, but here is this 
man doing his best to defeat the preaching of 
the land gospel, and he himself looks after his 
rents as remorsclessly as any land grabber in 
all Ireland. 

F. W. Beals, Auburn, Me.—Our club is now 
formally organized. President, A.C. Dun- 
ning; treasurer, F. W. Noyes: secretary, my- 
self. We are going to try to drive some sense 
into the heads of the folks that inhabit the 
earth. Rev. F. 8S. Root is delivering a course 
of lectures on the question of the day, and 
they are fine. He is a George man and an 
able speaker. THE StanpakD has a large 
circulation here and is doing good work. Let 
us have patience. We want the earth, but we 
can’t expect to get it in a day. 

—— ——~ —— Ourentire membership will 
work as one man to aid this land reform. We 
are now convinced that Mr. George’s land 


. tax will do peaceably what we have been or- 


ganizing to do forcibly since 1862. God grant 
that Mr. George may accomplish it, for that 
will save not only our own country, but the 
whole world, from a revolution that will 
otherwise be waged tothe utter extermina- 
tion of the “classes.” 


The “Post? is Tired. 


New York Evening Post. 

The public of this city is getting very tired 
of the George-McGiynn movement, whatever 
it may be. The introduction of the O’Brien 
trouble brought a little variety into it for a 
moment, but only for a moment. O’Brien is 
now gone and the controversy about him 
mus* necessarily languish in his absence. Caa 
Mr. George and Dr. McGlynn not take a brief 
holiday and give the press and the public a 
rest! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REE A NR IES AN gh es 


HEs* GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


“..28mo. Cloth. Price, $1.52 


(From Preface.}= 

Ihave not only gone over the ground generally tra-. 
versed, and examined the arguments commocly used, 
but, carrying. the inquiry further than the controver- 
sialists on either side have yet ventured to go, I have 
sought to discover why pro 2ction retains such popular 
strength in spite of all exposures of its fallacies; to 
trace the connection between the tariff question and 
those still more important social questions, now rapidly 
becoming the “burning questions’ of our times; and to 
show to what radical measures the principle of free 
trade logically leads. While pointing out the falsity of 
the belief that tariffs can protect labor, I have not 
failed to recognize the facts which give this belief 
vitality, and, by an examination of these facts, have 
shown, not only how little the working clisseS can hope 
from that mere “revenue reform” Which is miscalied 
“free trade,” but how much they have to hope from 
real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which 
free tradcrs perceive with the facts that to protection- 
ists make their own theory plausible, I believe I have 
opened ground upon which those separated by seeming- 
ly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite for that 
full application of the free trade principle which woul 
secure both the largest production and the fairest dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the point where 
Adam Smith and the writers who have followed him 
bave stopped, I believe I have stripped the vexed tartff 
question of its greatest difficulties, and have cleared 
the way for the settlement of a dispute which other- 
wise might goon interminably. The conclusions thus 
reached raise the doctrine of free trade from the 
emasculated form in which it has been taught by the 
Engiish economists tothe-fullness in which it was held 
by the predecessors of Adam Smith, those illustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originated the motto Laissez 
faire, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of their terminology or the faults cf their method, 
grasped a central truth which free traders since their 
time have ignored. : 

My effort,in short, has been to make such acandid 
and thorough examination of the tariff question, in all 
its phases,as would aid men to whom the subjectis 
now a perplexing maze to reach clear and firm conclu- 
sions. Jn this I trust Ihave done something to inspire 
a2movement now faint hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the divi- 


sion into hostile camps of those whom a common pur-' 


pose ought to unite, to give to efforts for the emancipa- 
tion of labor greater definiteness of purpose, and to 
eradicate that belief in the opposition of nationaliuter- 
ests which leads pecples, even of the same blood and 
tongue, to regurd each other as natural antagonists. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE.SAME AUTHOR. 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth....: eee Seweee cowe 91.00 


“ a PAPC. ...cscccccecesece ea 
Social Problems, 12m. cloth........ecerccaccesceseve 1,00 

- “ PUPEL....csececcscccercerecesesce et 
Property in Land, paper.........seccccsscceesccecsce old 
The Land Question, paper........c.ccceceseccecssece 10 


For sale by ali booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. ‘ 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., 35 Ann street, New York. 
fpee BURNING QUESTION. 
TRADE ORGANIZATIONS IN POLITICS. 


A Solution of the Labor Problem, and 


PROGRESS AND ROBBERY. 
A REPLY TO HENRY GEORGE, 
from the point of view of 
THE WORKINGMAN, 
‘THE BUSINESS MAN | 
. ‘and THE PROPERTY OWNER. 
by J. BLEECKER MILLER. ia 


Two volumes in one, 8 vo. cloth, $1.25. seh ae 
Progress and Robbery in separate volume, § vou, cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. Ca ae tei ore tae: 
A ROOK FOR EVERY PATRIOT. | 
Seventieth Thousand Now Ready. 


OUR COUNTRY, 


ITS POSSIBLE FUTURE AND ITS PRESENT CRISIS. : 


By DR. J. STRONG. “og 
12mo., cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
Sent postpaid on,receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
9 Bond street, New York. 


ho sT OUT. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWITT | 

CAMPAIGN, : 
By Louis F. Post and Fred. C, Leubuscher. 
lvol., paper covers. Price, 20 cents. 
Address HENRY GEORGE & CO:, 
25 Ann street, New York. 

f Npken KBLEKVUKMER. 


he first paper published in America devoted to the 
advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty.” 


Subscription, one year, With acopy of “Progress.and 
Poverty,” given free, 50 cents; with “Progress und Pov- 
erty” and “Sociai Problems,” 75 cents. 

M. BATTLE, 9 Spruce street, 
New York. 


HE DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumpticn and those- 


reforms which are necessary to maée the English peo- 
pleafree people. [tasks “compensation” not for those 
who have benefited by unjust legislation, but for those 
who have suffered thereby. 
For one dollar the Democrat is supplied for 18 months 
to any address in the United Suites or Canada. 
Address 5 New Bridge street, London, E. C. 


ATURAL RIGHTS, NATURAL LIB- 

ERT and NATURA LAW. An inquiry 

into the causes of sociai maladjustments. The rational, 

just and adequate remedy,” Is what its title indicates 

and should be read by everyone. Price, postage pre- 

paid, single copy li cents; in quantities of 10) copies 

and upward 10 cents per copy. Address, F. Q. STUART, 
Symes Block, Denver, Colu. : 


ae PHONOGKAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 

A@page monthly. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman System of Phonography. $1.30 per 
annum. Specimen copy free. The Phunographic In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. 

DRESSMAKING. 
RES*MAKING.—MRS. BRUNON. 
ate prices. No. 214 West 2th st. Third bell, 


Europe. 
Europe to-day because unknown. Just now attention. °° 


MODER- 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


Pa 


mess & WAGNALL’S: 


Q& AND 2 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y) 


Publications. 


SAM HOBART, THE LOCOMOTIVE EN: 
GINEER. : 


-A Workingman's Solution. of the Labor Problem. By 
Justin D. Fulton, D.D. 12. mo. 239: pp.;- paper 3. cen 
cloth, $1.00. ie 

“The memoir is. exceedingly well written, and shoul 
be read and pondered: Mr. Hobart’s solution. of’ the. 
abor problem indicates the possession. of an unusual 
amount of common sense, and 1s worthy of special at- 
tention.” —Interior, Chicago. 


LETTERS TO WORKMEN AND LABGRERS. 


By John Ruskin, LL.D. 4to. in two volumes. Vol. 
48 pp.; vol. II. 33 pp.; paper, each, 15c. : 
“Ruskin always fills his readers with delight. One 
goes back to his books with the pleasure felt on their 
first perusal. They are a mine of riches.”—The Presby-. 
terian, Philadelphia. : 


THOUGHTS ON MODERATION. 


By Axel Gustafson, author of a Study of the Drink 
Question. “The Foundation of Death” ~~ _— ne 

A valuable and convenient hand book, full of clear. 
and potent arguments against that most insidious. foe 
to the temperance reform—moderation, 1tmo, cloth. @ 
cents. 


A STUDY OF THE DRINK QUESTION 


“The Foundation of Death.” By the great English 
temperance reformer, Axel Gustafson. Pronounced ta 
be “The Bible of Temperance. Reformers for Years 
to Come.” Highly commended by all prominent work. 
ers in this reform. Send for descriptive circular. 
Price reduced from $2.00 to $1.60. By mail, $1.75. 


“BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 


Or the Use of the Will in Pubifc Speaking.” By Nathan. 
Sheppard. <A splendid book for all public: speakers. 
The New York Evangelist says: “They are very racy’: 


.and earnest talks, full of sense and most delightfully, 


dogmatic. The author knocks to flinders the theories 
of elocutionists and opposes ali their rules with, one 
simple counsel: ‘Wake up your will.’ l2mo., cloth, 
75 cents. Send for descriptive circular. : 


“BATTLE OF BIETIGHEIM.” 


An American book that is creating great interest in 
Its author is unknown, and he is safer in 


is called: in’Europe to the striking verifications. of: | 
portions of the remarkable prophesies-in this book. In. 
the democratic circles of Rome it has created a Veri- 

table sensation. A copy of it has been confiscated on. the. 

Austrian frontier, and the German. government is. be-. 
lieved to be taking steps to suppress it. Soldiers and 
statesmen in‘Europe and America have spoken of it in. 
the highest terms. Dluminated paper cover, Tmoq 
50 cents. mo 


CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 


A historic novel of great value. By James 
M. Ludlow, M. D. It is both a model of — 
romance and standard history. Dr. Fieldin the New |: 
York Evangelist says: “It stirs the blood in our veins. 
and makes us eager to revisit those lands of the east, 
the scene of such great events, and. on. which. the 
curtain is to rise again.’”” The Atlanta: Constitution 
says: ‘'The events move in a dazzling procession, with. 
raids, battles and intrigues, culminating In the capture. 
of Constantinople, which is described with lurid . 
power.” Price $1.50. : 


DADDY DAVE. 


By. Mary Frances. 12mo., paper 580 cents... Is 
charming story of southern home life in anti-bellum 
days. It presents a graphic picture and dissipates _ 
many false ideas. ; ee, HO ainod 

“Apart from the character oi Daddy, which {s drawr 
with consummate art, and his lingo, which is genuine 
negro speech, the description in certain scenes, both in. ~ 
point of pathos and humor, are above. the average of | 


the general tale writer.”"—Sunday States, New : 


Orleans, La. 


HE LAND AND LABOK LIBRARY— _ 


We are now publishing under the title. of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on, va 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets: 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed, in. con-: 
cise, vigorous Ianguage easily understood... As 2 means. 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire ta 
help on the movement for social reform. Those whe 
wish to have these tracts placed where they willdo goo. : 
but who are unable personally to attend to their dis. ° 
tribution, can remit the price.to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed. and: 
willberead. = 

The following have already appeared: - wen 

No. 1, “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between: 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. ipages. : 

No, 3. “The Right to the Use of ‘the Earth.” By Her= 
bert Spencer. 4 pages, : 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov-) 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh 0, Pentecost of - 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. : 

No. 5. ‘A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 2 
pages. ; 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post, 
4 pages. ae 

No. 7. “New York's Docks: The True Mode of Ralsing: 
Revenue.” By. Jd. W. Sullivan. 4 pages... ae 
_ No. §. “Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George. é 
payes. ae 

No. 9. “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. oe 

No. 10. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By. Lewis. 
Freeland. 6 pages. ; ; . 
> Noo. “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 
2, puges. j : . 
“No. 12. “The -.American’ Farmer.” 
George. 4 pages. — : 

No. 13... “Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall. Farm.” 
By W. T. Croasiale. . 12 puges. Oe 

No. 14. ‘The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s. 
*Fleld.” By W..T. Cruasdale. 12 pages. oe 


By Henry 


No. 15. “Only a Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas... 6°. 
pages. :: 


No.16... ‘The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGlynn’s : 
address at the first meeting... 6 pages. Pea ee ek 

No. 17. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” A> poem...) 
By David Rorty. 2 pages. a 


No. 18. “It is the Law of Christ.” By Rev. S. Hy. 


~ Spencer of Henry, Ul. 4 pages.-* 


No. 19. “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4 pages. 
“No. 20. “Thou Shales Not Steal.” An. address. by: 
Henry George befure the Anti-Poverty: Society.” &) 
pages. ; 2 F 

No. 21. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address. by 
Father Huntington befure the Anti-poverty society. 
4+ pages, a 

No..22.. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address. by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost: before the -Anti-poverty so-.. 
elety.. 8 pages. oe 

No. 23... The Single Tax.” By Thomas G, Shearman, - 


_§ pages. 


No. 24. ‘Hymns of the New Crusade’”’—No. 1. 4.pages. 
No. 3..""Hymns of the New Crusude”—No., 2. 4 pares. 
No. 26.. “Religion vs. Hobbery.”. Address. by Rev. Dre. 
McGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty society,. 
June 12,1887. 8 pages. 
Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—00 copies, 10 cents; 
100 copies, 15 cents;: 1,000 copies, $1;.5,000: copies, $1.5. 
Four-page. tracts—25 coptes, 10..cents; . 100. couples, 23: 
cents; 1,000 copies, $2; 5,000 copies, $38.50. Pier 
Six-page tracts—2 copies, 15 cents; 100.copies, Scents; 
1,000 copies, $3: 5,0U0 copies, $12.75. wight 
- Eight-page tracts—3 cuptes, 20 cents; 10: coples. 50: 
cents; 1,000 copies, $4; 5,000 copies, $17. 
Ten-page tracts—2 copies, 3) cents; 100. coples, 7°! 
ceuts; 1,000 copies, $6; 5,000 coples, $25.50, 


Other numbers in preparation. 


Address HENRY GEORGE, 
23 Ann st., New. York Cit 


FLESEY Geerce’s soLuTion 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
“WHY I PREACHED ON IT: 

HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


“Minister to. the Belleville. Avenue Congregati itiongs. 
ae oo Church ip Newark, Nee matte : 


‘A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents. a 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as above. 


(GERMAN EDITION OF “ PROGRES! 
AND POVERTY.” ” . 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARHUTH. 


Von HENRY GEORGE 
Price §2.00. 


Address F. GUTSCHOW. 


McGLY¥NN, POWDERL 
GEORGE? 3 cabinet: pheolosn, -2he: 
GILL, ous Heury Ste, New Xurde. : 


- PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


*Wow long, O Lord, how long?’ says M. D. 
of Evansville, Ind. “Our triumph will be 
plorious, but shall I live to see it? Will it 
come in our day and generation? Is 1t reason- 
abic to hope that such a social revolution as 
We are striving for can be brought about in 
Jess than a hundred years? And pray, why 
not, M. D.?: Events move fast in this wonder- 
ful nineteenth century of ours. How long is 
it since the abolition of poverty was regarded 
as a mere pleasing dream—an idle specula- 
tion, fascinating to the imagination, perhaps, 
bat not worth the attention of practical men? 
Vet to-day, what subject so engrosses public 
attention? Take up any pro-poverty paper 
and lo! in sone part of it you will find the 
editor, with his little broom of platitude 
or ridicule, trying to sweep back the rising 
tide of sentiment. Talk to your neighbor of 
the new crusade—he has been thinking of it, 
too, it may be ignorantly and blindly, but 
thinking nevertheless. The tide is rising fast, 
und the day is not far off when it shall sweep 
all opposition before it. Meantime, M. D., be 
sure and do your share of work, and approve 
yourself a worthy soldier of the new crusade. 
Get your friends to read; you'll find they need 
mighty little urging. See that in Evansville, 
at least, THE Staxparp has a goodly lst of 
subscribers. While you are working in your 
“neighborhood, ten thousand others are labor- 
ing elsewhere to spread the light. Cheer up, 
NM. D.; tellus how many sample STANDARDS 
we sball send you, and make up your mind to 
send us at least one new subscriber every 
week. 
Here is a letter from a Tammany hall poli- 
tician, which is worth reading, as showing the 
drift of pubjic sentiment, and the way in 
which the gospel of God's kingdom upon earth 
takes hold of men almost in spite of them- 
selves: 

~ Yama member of the Tammany hall organ- 
ization, and have taken an active part in poli- 
tics for thirty years. Old and loved associa- 
tions, business interests and the daily needs of 
my wife and children will not permit me to 
openly advocate the grand truths you so well 

*and nobly proclain. 

Iam with you, however, heart and soul, 
zsare thousands similarly situated, to whom 
it-would be suicidal to publiciv avow their 
true sentiments at the present stage of the 
econiest. [read your splendid Stanparp with 
much benefit and pleasure, and most heartily 
do I wish it ard you and the good Dr. Me- 
Glynn godspeed and aspeedy triumph of the 
scriptural doctrine of the land for the people. 

“Thus saith the Lord, I have made the earth 
and created man upon it. One generation 
pusseth away and another generation cometh, 
Bat the earth abideth favever. Moreover, the 
profit of the earth is for all. And also that 
every m2a should eat and drink and enjoy 

— the gocd of all his labor, it is the gift of God.” 

I have written solely for the purpose of as- 
suring you of the sympathy and suppori of 
numbers of intelligent men, who are s9 sit- 
uated that they cannot voice the‘r feelings 
without doing material injury to their business 
and families, and this unknown and silent 
army will at the proper time, and by the 
peaceful weapon of the ballot, go very far 
toward deciding the whole questions at issue. 

inclosed pieuse tind five dollars for anti- 
poverty. SaLMON. 

All right, friend Salmon; we understand 
your position thoroughly, and shall not urge 

you to jeopardize the welfare of your wife 
and little cnes by making an open confession 
ef your faith, The day will come, sooner 
than you think, when you will not be able to 
restrain yourseli; and then, perhaps, you'll 
find the consequences less dreadful than you 
anticipate. Your five dollars shows your 
anxicty to serve the cause; when you feel vou 
can afford it let us have another contribution. 

—Bmsuncuam, Ala.—Your plain talk in 
“Publishers’ Notes” has given me a shakiug 
up that I really needed. I understand now 
thatthere is no room for idlers in the ranks 
of the new crusade, and please God I will 
be an active soidier from this time en. I com- 
ancneed active Work a week ago, and send 
you four subscribers as the result. I thought 
when I started out I should have to meet con- 
siderabie ridicule, but I find peopie are doing 
a lot of quiet thinking down here. One old 
gentleman seid iome: “I don’t see that all 
this mining and manufacturing has benetited 
the peuple of Birmingham very much. We 
are geliing to have « few rich men, but we've 
gota miglity sight of poor ones!” 

ELLs Connon. 

Your old gentleman is a shrewd observer, 
Mr. Condon. Aslung as the people of Ala- 
bama ailow Alabama to be bought and sold, 
they must expect to see poorhouses and pal- 
aces pretty close together. God made a noble 
provision for the people of your state, but if 
you are fools enough to let a few shrewd 
fellows monopolize it, you must bear the con- 
sequences. There are quite a few men living 
Juxuriously here in New York on the labor of 
Birmingbam people. 

SoviH Hansox, Mass.—I am a subscriber to 
THE STANDARD, and am so well pleased with 
at that [ have got four subscribers, whose 
names ard addresses I send with remittance. 
The extra £2 is for the recruiting fund. The 
statement of Dr. MeGiynn that there is on! ya 
small discount between Editor O'Brien and 
‘Lansdewne just iills my bill exactly. ; 

; E. Damon. 

Hartreonp Crry, Ind.—Inclosed please find 
$4, $1.25 for renewai of my six months’ sub. 
scription, §1.25 for six months’ subscription of 
—— —, und $1.50 for “Protection and Free 
Trade.” ¥ sympathize with the archbishop and 
with the pope, too, since Ircad his recent letter. 
Lalways sympathize with the man who opens 
his mouth and puts his foot in it. Deal gently 
with these erring ones. They have given the 
movement a boom that will last. 

WILLIAM Noonan. 

CuicaGo, U1.—I have been assisting THE 
STANDARD to spread the light. Please send 
the paper for twelve months to the following 
fifteen addresses, and enter my name as a 
amember of the Anti-poverty society. 

M. F. Coyne. 

Lrirce Rock, Ark.—God speed the cause 
and hasten the day when poverty shall van- 
ish. I send you cight subscribers for six 
months, and in hustling round for more. I 
am enlisted for the war: and if I can’t be a 
general, I mean to be a fighting private. 

E. Bb. Sis. 

QAKVILLE, Ore.—As my subscription to 
THE STanparyd will soon expire, please find 
anclosed au order on Wells, Furgo & Co. for 
$3—82.50 for TAK STANDARD, twenty cents 
for “Socia! Problems,” twenty cents for “The 
George-Hewitt Campaign,” and ten cents for 
“The Land Questicn.” I like your publica- 
dion. It has the right sound for God and hu- 
ananity. JAMES BAMFORD. 

Waco, Tex.—Here is my third club—iwelve 
new subscribers. The new crusade is spread- 
ane like a prairie fire down here in Texas. I 
had to work hard to get up my first club. 
People hadn't heard of THE Staxparp, and 
knew nothing about Jand reform. But now 
they are waking up and want to have the 
thing explained to them. One thing is cer- 
tain—every man who takes THe STANDARD 
will keep on taking it. He cant du without 

, F. 8. 

These are active soldiers in the war against 
poverty—men and women whose belief finds 
expression in dceds—who are doing what in 
them lies to bring about the change that shall 
lift the yoke of slavery from our necks and 
herald the actuul coming of God's kingdom 
upon earth. There are many such, but more 
—aye, a hundred fold more—are needed. 
Good readcr, won't you join the band of 
workers and do your share to help the cause 
along? Believing what you do, knowing what 
you do, can you, dare you, remain idle? 
Hard, stubborn facts stare you in the face. 
Little children are perishing by thousands and 
by tens of thousands, literally thrast back from 
and crowded off the earth for want of living 
room. Women who might be happy 
‘Wives and mothers are being forced into lives’ 


of degrading, life shortening toil, or driven to 
sell their souls for bread. Men who might be 
honest citizens, ioving sons, good brothers, 
devoted husbands and fathers, are being 
forced at the point of poverty’s sharp bayo- 
net into the rum shop, the poorhouse and the 
penitentiary. The tramp from whom you 
turn away disgusted appeals to you to lift 
him from the foul slough into which society 
has crowded him. The millionaire who plays 
his gambling game with human lives for 
counters is a direct result of the robber system 
against which we fight. Your children call 
‘upon you to make life’s path smoother and 
happier for them than it has been for you. 
Up, then, with the cross of the new crusade! 
Stand forth like a true soldier and do your 
share of fighting. Be urgent with your neigh- 
bors and drag them into line. The work is 
eusier than you think for. Men’s minds are 
ripe for new ideas; the world is thinking. Wili 
you do what you can to make its thought bear 
fruit in action ? 


The recruiting fund is doing well, but 
should do better still. It is enabling us to do 
yeoman service in the work of spreading the 
light in dark places. People who have never 
read Tne Stanpaxp before are having it 
thrust upon their notice week after week, 
and, as u rule, they take kindly to it, for THE 
STANDARD is a journal that it’s pretty hard to 
throw aside unread. Here is what a-new sub- 
scriber, one of many whom the recruiting 
fund has brought us, writes: 


I send you my subscription for a year, and 
I don’t know whether to thank you for the 
copies you huve been sending me or not. 
You have made me discontented with myseif 
and the social conditions around me, and I 
don't feel as if I could rest until I get to the 
bottom of this new doctrine you are preach- 
ing. And then, I suppose, I shall turn into a 
crank and go out trying to convert other 
fellows. The only criticism I can make on 
your gospel is that it’s too good to be true. 

A recruit like this is worth winning, and we 
are getting many a one like him. So swell 
the fund, good friends, und help us bring 
them in. 


Detroit, Mich.—Find inclosed 85, of which 

lace a part asa year’s subscription to THE 
STANDARD, send me ten copies of the current 
number for distribution, and apply the rest to 
the recruiting fund. A. D. 


Mac, Brooklyn, N. Y., sends adollar for the 
fund, and forwards at the same time the 
name of a “rank heathen,” whom he wants to 
see converted. We will sce what we can do 
with your heathen, Mac, and hope to get him 
into the fold for you. 


Thoroughly understanding the principles 
advocated in THE STANDARD, and considering 
it the best channel for spreading the light of 
truth ia the minds of men I inclose tive dollars 
for the recruiting fund, regretting that I can 
give so little for such a noble purpose. I con- 
sider it the duty of all those who have seen 
the light to help on in every way they can the 
spreading.of the truth, that God has provided 
plentifully for all his children, but that men 
through their stupid enactments have pre- 
vented the working of the natural laws, thus 
divorcing the laborer from the land, murder- 
jing the one and wasting the other, while en- 
abling the few to escape the command of God, 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” When the people once see this truth 
we will have the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

JEROME O'NEILL. 


The new crusade has its friends all over the 
world. A subscriber in London, Mr. H. A. 
Freeman, sends a pleasant letter, inclosing 
his initiation fee in the Anti-poverty society 
anda contribution of $1.40 to ihe recruiting 
fund. 

The recruiting fund now stands: 
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A Gospel That Promises Something for the 
Poor. 


Rev. E. P. Adams of Dunkirk, N. Y.; writes 
to the Observer Journal of that town: 


I must acknowledge that whereas I was 
blind to the sufferings and wrongs of the 
wage workers and had settled down to let 
things go onas they are without trying to 
right them, Henry George has done not a 
little to open my eyestosee. If saving this 
puts me out of the synagogue, then out of the 
synagogue I must go. I ask no man to fol- 
low Mr. George or myself, but I do demand, 
and always shail, that every man follow the 
truth by whonisoever spoken and at whatso- 
ever cost. . . . Would “Lenox” have me 
speak “beautifully and feelingly” the sermon 
on the Mount, and then ignore all practical 
applications of it? For my part, that beauti- 
ful preaching seems no blessing, but a curse. 
The reason why the wage worker and poor 
man stay away from the churches is because 
the whole business is a luxury of the rich. 
Henceforth I renounce the abstract questions 
about the nature of God, between old the- 
ology and new theology and preach a gospel 
that promises something for the poor, not only 
hereafter but here. 


Farmers Would Have Less Taxes to Pay. 


If all land, not the improvements thereon, 
is taxed at its full value, then cach holder 
pays in proportion to his holding; that this is 
the very spirit of :equity, no one can deny. 
The vacant lauds, which now. are held for 
speculative purposes, would then contribute 
their full share of taxation, and this would 
reduce the taxes of those who are cultivating 
their lands. This change would fall witha 
heavy hand on those who own immense tracts 
of idle land. It would actually destroy 
landed monopoly, for to one could afford to 
hold more land than he could use. The farm- 
er’s gaiys are in his improvements, and he 
should have the full benefit of them, and not 
be compelled to divide with an adjoining 
owner who will not spend uw dollar to improve 
his land. The taxes of the average farmer 
would be much less than they are now, under 
this system, for all land would bear an equal 
share, but as it is, the far greater portion of 
taxation is levied on the land in actual use, 
and this is clearly detrimental to the agricult- 
ural interests. B. F. HALLOCK. 


Poverty Unnatural, 
Fort Worth, Tex., Southwest. 


Dr. McGlynn, Henry George and a number 
of other reformers, writers, thinkers and 
workers have founded a society in New York 
called the Anti-poverty society. The object 
isa grand one. The blight of poverty is a 
terrible curse upon poor humunity, and any 
agency, effort or organization which will aid 
in minimizing it should be encouraged and 
commended. No thinking mind but must ud- 
mit that poverty is not only unnecessary, but 
unnatural, in this country at least. Its pres- 
ent painful prevalence is due to vicious sys- 
tems und unjust laws. Nine-tenths of exist- 
ing poverty is artificial and can be removed 
when the people make an honest, earnest and 
intelligent effort in thatdirection. Success to 
every anti-poverty movement. 


Fencing 447,000 Acres. 
Socorro, New Mexico, Bullion. 


The actions of the so-called owners of the 
Armendari’s grants, lyirg in the very heart 
of this and Sierra couaty, and comprising 
447,000 acres of land, enough to make happy 
homes for 5,000 families, shows what these 
great corporations will do in case they can 
control the land. -They are at this time erect- 
ing a barbed wire feuce around their posses- 
sions and making it a desert as far as con- 
cerns the prosperity of New Mexico. The 
would-be owners of the Maxwell grant pro- 
pose doing the same thiug. 


M’MACKIN ON O’BRIEN. 


A Scathing Denunctation of the Irish Lead- 
ers Time-serving Incensistency—Time to 
Speak Ont. 

The following stirring letter was sent to all 
the New York daily papers by Chairman John 
MecMackin, on June 9: , 

Sir—Wm. O’Brien took ship yesterday 
morning after eating a Hoffman house dinner 
with democratic office holders of the city of 
New York. I read in the papers an account 
of the speech he made at that dinner, in 
which so great was his anxiety to excuse him- 
self that, asthe old adage has it, he accused 
himself. 

Turning to the next page of the paper be- 
fore me, which happens to be the New York 
Herald, 1 find a cable dispatch to the effect 
thut ‘‘the evictions at Bodyke were continued 
today.” I find another cable dispatch from 
Michael Davitt, iu which he says: ‘The work 
of exterminating our race is going on 
daily. . . . The workingmen in America, 
in their own tnterest, should protest against 
this pauper labor being forced upon 
their market” by emigration. I find 
another cable dispatch from London, 
the caption of which is: “Hastening coer- 
cion. The house of commons rushes the crimes 
act along rapidly.” Ihave also seen a cable 
dispatch to the effect that the national league 
of Dublin reprobates the utterances of Davitt 
in relationtp the horrible brutalities of the 
Bodyke evictions. It would seem that the 
time has come when men who believe, as I do, 
and as William O’Brien does not, that the land 
of Ireland belongs to the peopie of Ireland— 
that the whole of the land of ireland belongs 
to the whole of the people of Ireland—should 
at last speak their minds. 

Itis time that public attention should be di- 
rected to the cross inconsistencies, not to say 
dishonesty, of the leaders of the Irish cause 
and of their professing friends 2nd admirers in 
America. One of the reasons assigned by Mr. 
O’Brien for uot atteudiug the labor demon- 
stration on Saturday was that his doing so 
would “inerease the difficulties” of Ireland by 
“embroiling” the Irish Jeaders “in American 
issues.” Why, then, should Mr. O’Brien ask 
Americans to embroil themselves in British 
or Irish issues? If it be an impropriety for 
Mr. O’Brien to attend a meeting in New York 
at which American landlordism is condemned, 
manifestly it must be an impropriety for 
citizens of America to take any part, either 
by contributing money or by holding meet- 
ings, in condemning landlordism in Ireland. 
Apparently Mr. O’Brien thinks it right that 
all the world should be perpetually ‘‘em- 
broiled” in the affairs of Ireland, while Irish 
leaders must take care not to utter a word in 
condemnation of injustice or oppression any- 
where outside of Ireland. 

Mr. O’Brien caine to Canada to denounce 
Lord Lansdowne—for what? For doing what 
American landlords: do every day without a 
word of censure from the men who dined 
Mr. Q Brien in the Hoffman house. Mr. 
O'Brien admits that the land of Luggacurran 
is the private property of Lansdowne, just as 
his American friends admit that the land of 
New York is the private property of the 
Astors, Rhinelanders and others. If New 
York landlords may, as they do, deman:? 
what rent they please for the land they hold 
as their own, and evict, as they do, tenants 
who refuse or who are too poor to pay, why 
should not Lord Lansdowne do the same? 
There are as many evictions in proportion to 
the population, and as cruel evéctions i: 
America, as in Ireland. The land laws in Ire- 
land are much more favorable to the tenants 
than the land laws in America. In Ireland 
a tenant who thinks he is overrented can go 
tothe courts and get the rent reduced. In 
America a tenant must pay any rent the land- 
lord chooses to fix or go. 

For years the Irish cause has been sustained 
almost entirely by funds supplied by the Irish 
ofAmerica. All along we were told that the 
money Was asked for, and was to be used _ in, 
the work of abolishing landlordism. ‘The 
land for the people” was the great motto of 
the Jand league, proclaimed at’ the monster 
meetings by Davitt and Parnell and their 
fellow agitators, and reiterated in America 
by Patrick Ford and other representative 
frishmen in their appeals for Qands. The 
hundreds of thousands of dollars .contributed 
to the Irish cause within the last seven years 
by the Irish workingmen of America were 
most assuredly not contributed to increase 
the number cf landlords in Ireland, or to 
change one set of landlords (the present set) 
for another (peasant proprietors), but for the 
purpose, repeatedly and distinctly proclaimed 
by the Irish leaders, of utterly destroying land- 
lordism in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien now tells us 
that this is not what the Irish movement aims 
at. He virtually saysthat they do net want to 
abolish landlordism, but to perpctuate it. 
They want reductions of rent first,and then the 
clearing out of the present landlords to makc 
way for other landlords to take their places. 
If this is what Ireland has desired and still 
desires, then the vast sums received by the 
Irish league from America have been obtained 
on false pretences. 

With regard to Mr. O’Brien’s Hoffman house 
entertainers at $12 a plate, it is time to tear 
the mask off the faces of hypocrites who pose 
as friends of justice and denouncers of land- 
lordism in Ireland, while being the defenders 
and sustainers of injustice and corruption and 
rack-renting landlordism in America. What 
is right in Ireland cannot be wrong in Ameri- 
ea. We have not heard a word from Tam- 
many hall, or even from Bishop O'Farrell, in 
eondemnation of the brutal evictions a couple 
of weeks ago in Pennsylvania, where scores 
of families were pitched out of their houses 
into the streets and obliged to remain there 
all night, as the landlord forbade, under pen- 
ally of eviction, anyone to give them shelter. 
Such a thing happening in Ireland would be 
indignantly Qenounced by the O’Donoghues 
and Graces and Kellys of New York, but hap 
pening in ‘free America,” those “haters of op 


- pression” have not a word of censure or dis- 


approval. “A putriot in Madrid, a rebel in 
Ireland,” used to be a formula employed by 
the Irish national press to point the 
hypocrisy of the press and politicians of Eng- 
Jand, who, while British jails were filled with 
Irish patriots, were ever ready to applaud 
and to welcome and to demonstrate in honor 
of patriots from Hungary and Italy and 
Greece and Bulearia. ‘A patriot in Ireland, 
an anarchist in America,” seems to be the 
form that applies to the position of the men 
who have been shouting around Mr. O’Brien. 
For trying todo in America the same work 
which the land league with their hearty sym- 
pathy sought to do in Ireland, the O’Don- 
eghues aud the Kellys denounce us as 
tinarchists. If these men were in Ireland 
they would be found working in the ranks of 
the party known as “castle Catholics.” 

In this country their political occupation is 
gone. The people have found them out. The 
inask has been dragged from their faces. 
They will no longer be permitted to pose in 
the double character of friends of justice in 
Ireland and supporters of corruption and 
oppression in America. JOHN McMACKIN. 


Under the Hoof of the Land Monopeoliat. .- 


Iron Molders’ Journal. 


Giffen’s statistics for 1885 startle us with the 
fact that only about 5,000,000 acres of good 
arable land remain available in the United 
States for the actual settler. Every thought- 
ful man knows what that means, viz: that 
with the last acre gone the real struggle be- 


tween the musses and the classes: (as Glad- 


stone aptly puts it) will commence. The 

wealth producer of the American continent 

will be under the hoof of the land monopolist, 

a for ages past his European brother has 
en. 


A Wenderful Machine and spree 
To introduce them we wilk give away 1,000 Sei r- 
ating Washing Machines. No labor or washboard. The 
best in the world. If you want one write pow to THE 
NATIONAL CO., 3 Dey st., N. ¥. 


CIGARS. 
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ALWAYS THE SAME. 
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STRAITON & STORM'S CIGARS. 


EADQUARTERS— 
@ ** THE UNION.” 

nion made cigars, wholesale and retail. 16 Stanton 
st., neur Bowery. DAN. S. JACOBS, Proprietor. 
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B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


PARLOE SUITS, from $20 to$300. Lounges 
and Lounge Beds, from $4; Sofa and Sofa Beds, from 
$10; Easy Chairs, from $6. 

CHAMBER SUITS, in Mahogany, Antique Oak, 
Walnut, Ash, Cherry, &c., 812 to $300. 

PIER GLASSES, from $7; Patent Rockers, 
from @4; Ladies’ Desks, from $7.50; Mantel Glasses, 
from $6; Couches, from @130; Wardrobes, $7 to 
8735; Chiffoniers, RG to $50. 

FOLDING BEDS, great variety, $12 to $130. 

BEDSTEADS, $2 to $75; Bureaus, $3 to $30. 

SIDEBOARDS, $10 to 8200; Leather Chairs, 
$3.50. to @25,; Cane Chairs, from 30 cents; Hall 
Stands, $5 to $125. 

DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, Sec. 
retary, Library and Book Cases. Office Chairs, from 
81.50. 

MATTRESSES, |from $1.30; Spring Beds, $1 to 
$1353 Feather Beds, Pillows and Bolsters, Comfortables 
und Blankets. STOVES AND RANGES, from 85. 

MOQUETTE BODY BRUSSELS, Velvet, Wil- 
ton, Tapestry, Ingrain, Hemp and List Carpets, Oil- 
Cloths, Linoleum, Rugs and Mats, Cocoa and China Mat- 
tings, Window Shades, from $1 per pair; Clocks and 
Bronzes, from 81.303 Lamps, from $1 3 Lace Curtains, 
from 61.50. CROCKERY. 

Paintings in oil or water colors, Engravings, Etchings, 
&v., from $1.30. Goods sent everywhere. New price 
lists malled, 


133, 155.2157, 159.6161, 163,°165 
CHATHAMGSTREET, 


193,8195,6197,2199,9201 2203, 205 
PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


BETWEEN CITY ,HALL AND gCHATHAN SQUARE. 
Cash or Credit. Close Buyers Invited. 


COWPERTHWAIT. 


ASTIPOVERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT, 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

and ; 
IRVING HALL, 

i SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 13. 

. Addresses by 


REV. EDWARD W’GLYNN, D.D., 
7 REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST 


HENRY GEORGE. 
Singing by - 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 


Under the direction of 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission free to all parts of both houses, except the 
Academy boxes. : 
"Seats in circle boxes, 25 cents each; in proscenium 
boxes, 50 cents, 


Box office open Saturday and Sunday, 


ROSS OF THE NEW CRUSADE.—Mce- 

GLYNN SOUVENIR. Richly designed picture. 
Sample on receipt of 10c. BRUNSWICK & PILGRIM, 
% Church, New York. 


A es DEBATE 
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At room 24, Cooper Union, Tuesday, June 21, on the 
relation of 


PROTECTION TO WAGES, 


under auspices of 


z 


RP NEW YORK FREE TRADE CLUB, 


between ; 
F. A. HERWIG,; OF PHILADELPHIA 
. and 
JOHN JARRETT OF PITTSBURG. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 


for James Means’ $3 and 84 shues. 226 BOWERY, 
near Prince street, 


heer GRAND - 
PICNIC AND OUTING 


of the 
UNITED LABOR PARTY, 


NINETEETH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT, 
NINETEETH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT, 


Cosmopolitan Park and Casino, 169th st. and 10th ave., 


SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1687, 
SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1887, 


Afternoon and Evening. Afternoon and Evening. 


Addresses by Eminent Speakers. 
Music by Bayne’s Sixty-ninth Band. 


Tickets (admitting gentleman and ladics), 50 cents. 


How toGet There—From west side take 6th ave, “I” 
to 12th st. and 10th av. cable cars to park; or 6th ave. 
“L” to 12th st. and High bridge, a walk of Ave minutes 
across the bridge to the park. From east side take ad 
ave, “L” to 135th st. and 10th ave. cable cars to grounds. 


coer ATIVE 


HAT STORE, 
250 1-2——- BOWERY ——250 1.2 


Agents for the Philadelphia Knights of Labor Co-Oper- 
ative Hat Co. : 


OLLAND's ' 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and ith sts, 


Cee BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


ERSONS DESIRING HOMESTEAD OR 

seeking investments should join or subscribe to the 
Co-operative Colony Association now organizing for the 
purpose of securing and locating of a sufficient tract of 
ayallable jand in the Rio Grande Valley for the carrying 
on of the business of agriculture and stock raising on 
the co-operative plan. 

For information and map of New Mexico, address 
, SEC’Y CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 
P. O. Box 214, Pueblo, Col. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


ae ee 


(puABLES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


— 


228 Third avenue, cor. 14th street, 
New York. 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
ee specialty 
PRI NTING. 
ONCORD CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.), 


€7 and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 


- work of ths natura 


TAILOR. 
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tle 
BE RE SSEL WELL 
PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED. THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE. 2: cic. eens Sieeesececenten $18.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 
DRESS STITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORE- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COATS VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR Sa- 


TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM.........-.seeccee 


RAHAM'’S 


212 ROWERY,NY. %&. ” 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Sampies and sSself-Measurement Chart 
Maniled on Application. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


12.00 


20.00 


rtant improvements, 
The PATENT DUST 
ess, 
absolutely 


no lost motion. 

Our PATENT STEM WIND is tho strongest 
and simplest made. ; 

Our Patent Dyst-proof movements are freo 
from all variations caused by dirt or dampness; 
an advantage which no other maker does or dareclaim, 

We aro the only Factory using only Gennine Ruby 
Jewels tn every grade, and all our Watches sre 
mada of the bcst material, and are nccurate 
time keepers, under our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS, ein oetriicr 
GarAuis YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM.-@® 


Dr. Walker's California 
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Only Temperance Bitters Known. 


The Old Reliable Remedy of 25 years stand- 
ing counts its cures by_the million of al! Diseases 
arising from a Torpid Liver or Blood (impurities. 

eine is free from alcoboi or any kind oi miner- 


isons, belog purely vegetable. F 
imegar Ritters is no uncertai: 1.27 Icine, 
made to please the palate, or to mislead the suf- 
fering. When taken it ‘‘ proceeds to business,” 
and the patient soon obtains the relief ho;-d for, 
The friends of Vinegar Bittersare Legio;”! 
We have yet to hear of any one who has used 
this invaluable medicine without being benefited. 
Fry it then, if in poor health, and you will 
soon find good health return. It is put up in 
two styles, viz.: Old Style, slightly bitter, and 
New ag Uy eae taste. : 
Price, $1.00 per botiic. Sold by all Druggists. 
‘ RR. H. McDONALD DRUG CO. 
Cor. Washington and Chariton Streets, New Yor%. 


BSTER'S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


A DICTIONARY, | 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings. & 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


of 25,000 Titles, anda 


tn every | BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


erret es of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
Fireslde. ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations tuan any other American Dictionary. 


% 


Envaluable 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, SpringSeld, Mase. 
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LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


froerotrotre7) ORIGINAL CRAYON 
— oe cor i 
Bronze Frame,$!2 


TE) 


no pay reqnired, (: 
write or wire, N.Y. Al 
ISTS’ UNION, Roum 2, 10 
E. léth St., between oth 
Ave. and Broadway. 


PIAGENTS WANTED 


PRSESOe No EVERYWHERE. 


MAJOR'S CEMENT 


MAJORS LEATHER CEMENT. 
MAJORS RUBBER CEMENT. 


Sold by druggists and crockery dealers, 
A. MAJOR, Proprietor, 232 Willian: st., New York city. 


To Consumptives 


Use WINCHESTER’'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Conaumption, Weak Lungs, 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General Debility 
itis an acknowledged Specific Remedy. TRY IT. 
Price, 8} and S@ per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER < CO., Chemists, 
162 Wiiliam street, N.Y. 


IGOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


reatest offer. Now s vour tima 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Pewder,and securea beautifu 
Gold Band er Moss Rose China 
ees Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moas Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's ay For particulars address 
‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CE., 
P.O. Box 269. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


[has ACVERTISING and 
B50 SUBSCRIPTION Becks. 


) m7\ Beoks Sent for notice. 
LABOR SAVING BKC ONTRACTS. 
‘ASS Canvassing Books. 
CARPENTRY made easy. 
ENGINEERS’ Log Book. 
FOR 
DEAF 


THE 


‘ ’. ) Of? 04 
PsPPouperhe. 


Pac’ 20 | 


. ~ THE 

GREATAMERIC AN 

ee 
A 


COMPANY. 


CUR 


Pscx’s PatENT Improved Cusmioxep Ear Daucus 


Perfectiv Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
§ e dram. Invisible, comfecrtable and 
alweys in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F. HISCOX, 653 Broadzay, XN, Yo 


Please mention this paper, 


aK, ae URE*FOR. 
ALL ELSE FAILS. 
bes SUERTE, pena im Ose 


CONSUMPTION 


Amt TO SECRETARIE 
OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS ayp 
LAND AND LABOR CLUES, 

We have received-an order.to Send a copy of “PRO. 
TECTION AND. FREE: TRADE” to every trade and 
labor organization or Jand and labor club that may 
wish to have it, up to the “Rumber of. ene thousand, a 
copy will be accordingly forwarded to. the secretary of 
any labor organization, local assembly of the EK. of 1, 
or land and Iabor club en receipt of tweire cents foe 
postage, - HENRY GEORGE & co. 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA. 
tions and others wisbing to canvass. for Sub.? 
seribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names. and addresses. to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 25 Ann street, New 


York. 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. _ 


a Nh Ta Nh Nh ha 


TEW YORK wv HE CUUNTRY, 


‘Headquarters Campaign Executive Committee 
Central Labor Union, "e 
New York, November, 133% 
To Organized Labor throughout. the United States, 
Greeting: 


The great moral victory which wehavewonin this city 
by the polling of 63,100 votes for aur.candidate in the cam. 

aign begun by the Central ibor union,and the cousraty. 

ations which the men of New. York have received’ trom 

all parts Gf the country, eneourage us to believe that it 
is now within the power of: organized Inbar to begin a 
national movement that shal earry to triuinphant sue 
cess the great principles on which industriaband politie 
cal emancipation must be-tased. cates 

This campaign has. shown us that. brienoring minor 
db flerenves itis possibie to unite the. political power of 
kibor on.3 platform: confined: to fundamental principles, 
What we hare done. in New York has heen accomplished 
in the face of greater obstacles than exist anywhere eke 
in the United States. We see that it is only nevegsary 
to improve our. organization here to-carry: this: city, ang 
We believe that zenerat organization must result. in. the 
formation of a national purty, that’ will. sweep the 
country. : ; ; 

We call on organized. labor every where to: form: politi. 
cal associations based on the principies off the platfo 
of the convention of trade and Iabor «ssociations of New 
York, and ‘having: in view: political action, local, state 
and national, at the earliest possible moment. j 

Itfs desriable that. organized’ kibor, wherever it &X- 
ists.should take the initiative inthis: movement, Bas 
itis our opinion, confirmed: by our recent: ex 


that the most effective orgunizutions for 


ignored. 

The difficulty which everywhere confronts: us, m. our 
efforts to raise wages.and secure: leisure, is. the exis. 
tence of an Impoverished mass, forced by: their neces} 
ties to accept Work on any terms. Until we can lessen 
the intensity of that struggle ferexistence which makes 
so many men and women ready todo anythiag to: pro- 
cure the mere. necessaries. of lite, the work of cur labor 
associn#tions must. be conducted under tremendous dis. 
advantages. .Men who-cannot. fiad’ employment. are 
every where the force which those who oppese us util 
ize to resist our just demands. It-is therefore necessar 
that we should make war upon. the great: wrong which 
causes poverty—the primary. injustice which makes the 
laud on Which and from which all of us.must live the ex. 
clusive preperty of individuals, and denies:'to. the rest 
of us the right to live and to work, unless. we pay black. 
mail for the privilege. - ; 

We therefore ask you to form political associations 
based upon the principles set forth in our platform, and, 
through the central committee, room. 24, Cooper Union, 
New York city, which has been appointed for that pur- 
Pose, to put ‘yourselves in. communication with other 
similar associations throughout the land. a 

As $000 45 this work. shall have gone: far, enough, & 
national conference. will Le called ta organize the new 
party—a parse powerful enough to: re-write the laws 
and execute the people’s will. cen 

By order of the executive committee. 

JOHN MeMACKIN, Chairman... 


“23D ASSEMBLY DISTRICT ASSOCEATION, 
UNITED LABOR PARTY, 


Wili meet at cor. 105th street and Third avenue, on 
SATURDAY, the 18th inst., ut 5 p.m. Aftera parade 
with band through the district, will take elevated train 
for position on Eighth: street, west of Broadway. All 
residents of the district are invited... By order 
COMMITTEE, 
2 RD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
ie) every Mondar evening. German'speaking mem- 
bers every Tuesday evening at Vineent hall, 1897 
Third avenue, corner 145th street. 
for enrollment of members, 


Open.every evening 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty chub 


Thursday and Saturday 
LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


re! PN 


5 Gems AND LABOR, 


ep abeieieaterd 


The Central Committee has been organized for the 
purpose of carrying into state and national politics, 
by means. of tracts,. circulars, correspondence, lee 
tures, etc., the principles of the’ United Labor Party of 
New York. 7 Be ee 

We oppose. the stupid fiscal system that. piles up 
hundreds of millions of dollars in our treasury vaulta, 
while we are paying interest on. an; enormous debt; we 
aim at the abolition ‘of the system, which makes. the 
railroad and the.telegraph a means. for the oppression 
of the people and the aggrandizement ofan aristocracy 
of stealth and power; and we'advocate the raising of all 
public revenues from a tax on. land. according to its 
value, throwing the burden of taxation: upon mining 
lands and upon. the: wealthy monopolizers of land 


values in and: near. our great cities, thus re 


heving, on the one: hand our crowded tenement 
population, and on the other the farming inter 
est cf ourcountry, by removing all taxes from the pro} 


ducts of industry. 


Members of trade and labor organizations, and all 
citizens in favor of fodependent political action who 
aredesirous of taking part in the formation of land 
and labor clubs, or in tract distribution,-are requestell 
to address pecs aoa 
JOHN. M"MIACKIN, | 

Chairman Central Committee, 
; “28 Cooper: Enion, N. ¥. City 

Citizens of the following: named states who: indorse 
the principles of the United Labor party ‘and desire ta 
lend active aid in the great movenient now: beginning 
for the emancipation. of labor, are requested to commu- 
nicate with the State Organizers of their respective 
states, as follows: cog ! 


‘alifornia—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—Robert: Pyne, 24 Asylum st, Hartford. 
Indiana—Warren. Worth Hailey, Vincennes. é, 
Kentucky—Henry George Club, 359 ¥ine st.,,Cincia 

nati. ‘ ; : : 

Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—F. Harvey Lincola, 

box 115, Zylonite. Ree i, ay 
Minnesuta—Central. Committee, United. Labor Party, 

42 Third st. south, Minneapolis. a 
New York—John MceMackin,’ 24Cooper Unton, 'New 

York city. : 
Ohio—Henry George Club, 28 Vine st., Cincinnati, 
South Carehna—Benjamim Adams, Charleston. 


6OrnHE NEW CRUSADERS.” 
“l care not who write the laws of s.country 50 


long as I can write the people's songs.'” 

We want to re-write sume of the laws of our country. 
Let us begin the work. by writing’and singing the new 
songs of the people.‘ . ees 


uss AGATHA MUNIER, 
zeown 20 well, not only as the former Leader of the 
Choir of St: Stephen's Roman Catholic: church, put for 
her earnest sympathy and: active endeavors in bebalt 
or the Labor Movement In this city, has decided. ta 
organize and instruct. several Great Choruses of Hale - 
and Female voices, enlisted. from. the ranks of the 
is ; Munier's hope to drill 
works in the Political 


people themselves... It is Mi 
these united. voices for active 
Campaign of the coming fail, when by concerts for the 
benefit of the Labor fund, and by free music at lectures 
and public meetings, the voice of the people may t 
heard in the songs of tabor. | oe ae 
Applicants for: admission to these cl 

dress or call ‘on MISS" MUD IER, at 3. East Tale 
second strotle = | 


